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PERSONAL 


(COLONEL, regular British Service, retiring 
medical category A, bachelor, 32 years’ ser- 
vice, wide interests, held important appoint- 
ments, would accept employment provided suit- 
able and congenial for small salary or accommo- 
dation and expenses, preferably south of England. 
—Box 814. 
X-NAVAL OFFICER would take a paying 
guest in lovely Devon manor house. Home 
farm and produce, some shooting and fishing, 
billiards, stabling, etc. Adjacent several hunts. 
—Box 825. 
UIET, peaceful holiday. Medical and surgical 
convalescents, especially rheumatic cases. 
Diets and treatment by qualified staff. Country 
house, lovely grounds. 10 gns. per week inclusive. 
—Brochure from SECRETARY, Castle House, 
Halesworth, Suffolk. 
HO love the countryside will find delight in 
Countrygoer Books. Sixth now published.— 
From Booksellers or direct: 58, Frith Street, W.1, 
2/8 post free. 
OUNG FRENCH FARMER, graduate of Angiers 
Agricultural College, four years’ practical 
experience, wishes to spend 10 weeks from the 
end of November working on English farm to 
study up-to-date methods.—Box 813. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RTIST (late Lieut., R.N.V.R.) will make an 

accurate and beautiful drawing of your 
house, London and Surrey area, from 4 gns.— 
Tel.: Ashtead 3280 or Box 824. 

(ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. Private 

owners wishing to dispose of above are invited 
to write particulars to WILFRED GOSLING, 
F.V.I. (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association), The Spinning Wheel, Farnham 6342, 
Surrey. who is prepared to call by appointment and 
offer the highest price possible for genuine pieces. 

ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 

House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who played 
for the Royal Caledonian, ‘‘Debutantes,’’ Hunts- 
men's, and other Balls, open for Hunt, County 
Balls and other functions.—35, Oxford Gardens, 
Denham. 'Phone: Den. 2748. 


OOKPLATES—Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, Darlington. 
OUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials; from 15/--—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
JF)OGS. Those sending dogs in crates long dis- 
tances by rail can ensure their freedom from 
thirst by using our vivid “Live Dog”’ labels bear- 
ing request to give water at intermediate stop. 
Specimen for 2%:d. stamp.—ADVICE BUREAU, 
N.C.D.L., 8, Clifford Street, W.1. 
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FOR SALE 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ARTRIDGES, surplus, superior, 12, 16, 20 

bores. Shooting Sticks, 1 gn. and 3 gens. 
Cartridge Magazines, 3 gns. and 6 gns. Gun 
Cases, 3 gns. and 5 gns. Leg-of-Mutton, 5 ens. 
Also 3 Guns, 12, 16, 20 bores. Private legacy 
property. No dealers. State exact requirements. 
—Box 823 


OUPON FREE Furnishing Fabric. Dyed 

Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc., in green, rust, rose and blue, 40 ins. wide. 
Now reduced to 6/9 yd. For range of samples send 
6d. and addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. 
HEWETT, 122, High Street. Staines, Middlesex. 


EMI-HUNTER 9ct. gold watch, £35/10/0. Wrist 

watch, (9ct. gold) £16/10/0. Pair hickory skis 
and sticks £5/5/0.—C. W. NELSON, 23 St. Vincents 
Road, Westcliff, Essex. 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Beautiful 

Russian Sable Coat, full length, condition 
perfect, approx. 72 skins, stock size, at one-third 
insured value for quick sale. Seen London.— 
Write Box 696. 


AULTY TELEPHONE > “WIRE. C CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof: 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs.; 55/- (carriage paid) per mile 
coil; immediate delivery. Sample against stamp. 
—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Bone 
Street, E.C.2. 

ISHING TACKLE IS SCARCE. We have more 

than most. All of dependable quality. 3 yd. 
Casts. Trout silkworm gut, taper, 3/6; level, 3/-; 
Nylon taper, 3'-; level, 2/6; salmon, silkworm, 
6/5, 8/6, 5/5, 10/6, 4/5, 12/6, 35, 15/6. 2/5, 17/6: Nylon, 
6/5, 5/-, 5/5, 5/6, 4/5, 6/-, 3/5, 6/6, 2/5, 7/-. 3 in. Osrel 
dry-fiy Reel, pre-war quality, 70/-. Send for illus- 
trated Book of Flies, free.—-OGDEN SMITHS, 
LTD., 62, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, London, 
S.W.1. Telephone’ Regent 2612. 

UR COAT, Russian dyed squirrel, 40 in. length, 

hardly worn, modern style, seen London, £175. 
—Box 799. 

EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES: 

CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 

designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 6549. 

OR SALE, one pair Curtains 7 ft. long with 

pelmet 68 in. wide. Blue and white diagonal 
design, beautifully made As new, £15.—Write, 
Box 815. 


























AND-WOVEN ORKNEY TWEEDS. Patterns 
and prices from JOHN SCLATER, Tweed 
Manufacturers, Kirkwall, Orkney. 
0) OWNERS OF DEREQUISITIONEDESTATES. 
We are buyers of standing timber in any part 
of the country, and will pay the maximum control 
price for parcels large or small. We are also 
interested in freehold land containing good grow- 
ing trees. May we make you an ofer?—MORE- 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Timber Merchants, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. *Phone: Sevenoaks 3351. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





RIGADIER- GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD 

HOME, his estate having been sold, wishes to 
recommend his Head Gardener, Mr. G. Garnsey, 
of Caverham, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, from 
whom full particulars can be obtained. 

>UTLER, valeting, cocktails, receptions (daily). 

Excellent references.—B., c/o 46, Heybridge 
Ave., 5.W.16. ’Phone: Pol. 3236. 

ENTLEWOMAN seeks post as Secretary- 

Chauffeuse in the country; not isolated; 
where staff kept. Fond of animals, adaptable. 
domesticated.—Box 808. 

“ADY (30), connected titled family, desires post 

assist management of estate or business, staff 
control; adaptable, artistic, sportswoman, pre- 
pared to travel; credentials. —Box 810. 





ECRETARIAL POST in country required by 
ex-Servicewoman; preferably North but not 
essential; shorthand, typing, etc., also able to 
drive.—Box 807. 
ITUATION WANTED as Secretary-Chauffeur, 
Handyman or Batman at country house on 
west coast England or Wales, by adaptable gentle- 
man aged 50 in return for home and small wage.— 
Box 811 
ETERINARY STUDENT, ex-officer, seeks post 
in large stable or with pedigree herd whilst 
awaiting return to college next October; West 
Country preferred.—Box 806. 
WELL-EDUCATED young Lady, fond of a 
country life, would like secretarial position 
to author, hotel, country estate, etc. Secretarial 
training, domesticated and adaptable.—Box 812. 
Younc LADY, B.Sc. (Hortic.), shorthand-typist 
with business and secretarial experience, 
requires interesting post.—Box 809. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
OOK-HOUSEKEEPER wanted for two bache- 
lors; quiet country district in Cumberland.— 
Box 782. 

RS. DAVID MILN, Mollington Banastre, 

Chester, requires the services of a first-class 
Cook-Housekeeper; if married can possibly also 
employ husband. Moderately large country house 
2 miles from city centre on main bus route. 
Adequate indoor and outdoor staff kept. Wages 
and outings by arrangement. 


te ° FOR SALE <= 
Ry caeest Gold Ring Set with opal and two 
diamonds. £35.—LEE, Burpham, Sussex. _ 
~ CHIPPENDALE Mahogany Bureau Cabinet 
with finely carved cornice, seen Wilts-Dorset 
border, £160.—L. B. CAIN, King John’s House, 
Tollard Royal, Salisbury. 
OOKPLATES. A Collection of about 150, 
collected 50 years ago, and in two well-bound 
albums. Many interesting and scarce.—Apply: 
R. M. PATTERSON, Jackson Hall, Craigavad, 
Co. Down, N. Ireland. E 
ROCADE. 7% yds. 29 in. wide, light blue 
Brocade. Offers over £20. Pattern for stamp. 
—Box 820, 














OLF. Match set of steel-shafted Irons Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 4, Mashie, Mashie Niblick, Spade 
Mashie, Niblick, in pigskin bag, zips damaged, £20. 
—Box 816. 
Gs. § 12 bore ejector, by Webley & Scott, good 
condition, in case. £100.—Box 817. 


LA2*' S HABIT (side saddle) by London firm, 
dark grey Melton cloth (bust 37, sleeve 18, 
waist 34), £10, Also black top-boots and bowler 
hat, £5. All excellent condition. Seen Wimbledon 
or London.—Box 818. 

lO COUPONS. Pair of navy blue glace kid Court 

Shoes, size 5, 3 fitting, 2':-in. heel. Worn 
once, £3.—Box 827. 

O COUPONS. Pale blue woollen Two-piece 

Dress, Fenwick model, excellent condition, 
average size. Multi-coloured Chiffon Dinner 
Dress with slip. Approval. Best offers over 12 gns. 
each. —Box 821. 

LD ENGLISH TYPE BRICK FIREPLACES, 

individually designed and built. Complete 
with hand-made wrought tron Firebasket. Also 
wrought-iron Lamps. Wall Lights, Firescreens, 
etc. All made by craftsmen. Write for designs 
and estimates.—Box 566. 

LD PAINTINGS and ‘Prints. comprising Sport- 

ing, Decorative and Agricultural subjects, 
etc.; also Mint state specimens, Baxter, and Le 
Blond Oval prints for disposal. Special subjects 
located free of charge.—J. W. MORLEY ANSELL, 
29, Cold Bath Road, Harrogate. 

NE PAIR of Embossed Silk Rugs of exceptional 

beauty, Persian origin, size 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 
£275 each or near offer.—Box 822. 














EAT FUEL. Finest Somerset blocks, loose in 
truck carriage paid to station. 2,000 at 
£6/17/6 per 1,000, 4,000 at £6/10/- per 1,000, 8,000 
at £6/7/6 per 1,000. Prompt dispatch.—Illustrated 
leaflet and details from L. GARVIN & CO., LTD., 
Totnes, Devon. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal Christmas gifts. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ECOND-HAND carved Jacobean Oak Sideboard 
(7 ft.x3ft.¢in. high x 2ft.6in.deep). Dining 
Table to match (6 ft. x 4 ft. 3 in., extending to 
12 ft.). Side Table to match (5 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft. 9 in. 
x 2 ft. 3 in., adapted to take 3 leaves). Writing 
Desk to match (4 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft.). Six small 
Dining Chairs to match covered in blue uncut 
moquette. Two small Easy Chairs covered in 
the same material. Two small Dining Chairs in 
leather. Gong to match furniture.—MRS. 
MARSH, “Thurleston,’’ Nicholas Road, Blundel 
Sands. 
ILK"3-piece Undersets, 2 No. only, new, hand- 
made and embroidered, pale — stock size, 
no coupons, what offers?—Box 819 


ARPAULINS, new super quality - Green Duck 

Canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3'6/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£5/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £6/12/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—Dept. 3. HYCOVERS LTD., 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 

HE BEST PICTORIAL CALENDARS FOR 1947. 

Cornish Bridges Calendar and Dartmoor 
Calendar. A beautiful picture in Sepia for every 
month of the year. 4/- each, including P.T. from 
newsagents, 4/4 post free.—ELLIS, Photographer, 
Bodmin. Cornwall. Trade inquiries invited. 














WATER DIVINING. OASIS Pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10/-; ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 21/-. Four Essays on Water- 
Divining, 6/- the set.—ARTS, Belcombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 


A TRADITIONAL English Christmas in a 
Country House of great beauty, character 
and comfort. A few guests only.—CAPTAIN 
CORBETT, Longnor Hall Country Club, near 
Shrewsbury. 
BaAtlyYNaAdINcH CASTLE CONNEMARA 
Magnificent sporting Hotel, situated in the 
heart “f picturesque Connemara. Beautifully 
appointed and modernly equipped. Several bed- 
rooms with private bath. Excellent cuisine. 
Central heating. Open all the year. Terms: 
8 gns. per week winter season. Shooting season. 
Woodcock from November. Sporting rights on 
23,000 acres in addition to the hotel estate. Free 
rough shooting.—Further particulars from the 
Management. 
EACON HOUSE HOTEL, Undercliffe, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Sunny, sheltered position 
on front. Shops 1 min., station 5 mins., good golf 
near. Medicinal and Turkish baths. H.and c. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter terms, Oct.-March, 
4%-5% gens. Tel.: Hastings 1174. 
RiGHTON. GRAND HOTEL (completeiy 
renovated). now reopened with every amenity. 
Telephone: Brighton 3211. Telegrams: Grand, 
Brighton. 
URLINGTON HOTEL, now reopened, welcomes 
you—occupying the finest position in Bourne- 
mouth. Ideal for Autumn and Winter Holidays or 
Residence. Magnificent views over sea, Seven 
acres beautiful gardens, hard tennis courts. 
Re-decorated throughout, spacious public rooms 
and lovely ballroom. Comfortable private suites 
and many bedrooms with private baths. Every 
room running water. P.O. ‘phones, radio and 
electric fires. All inclusive. Finest cuisine, per- 
fect service and choice wines. Fully licensed. 
Music daily and dancing every evening to Lou 
Simmons and his Broadcasting Orchestra.— 
Terms on application to E.R. BASSETT, Resident 
Manager. 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
OTSWOLDS. Chipping Campden, Glos. Cots- 
wold House Hotel. Vacancies for winter, from 
5ens. Licensed. 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 
USSEX.* BEECH HILL HOTEL, F ishlag 
Green. Famous for its cuisine, service 
glorious position and gardens. Hard cour , swim. 
ming pool. Terms 7 gns. No extras. Tel phone 
Rushlake Green 312. 
HE ART OF GRACIOUS LIV!NG~ 
is studied and demonstrated to its fulley 
at Branksome Tower Hotel. An exclusive « jente}. 
evidences the approval of people accust med tp 
the world’s best hotels. Every facility — r pleg. 
sure, sport, or just plain idling, ami. lovely 
surroundings, with private sea-promen de anj 
pine-wooded cliffs. Flawless service 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic arti 
wine cellar with an international re; 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000 
Patronised by Royalty. 
TH GLEN USK HOTEL, LLAND. ‘NDop 
WELLS, an ideal centre for motorist 
you may enjoy the beauty of the Wels 
tains with every comfort (interior 
mattresses), hot and cold water, elec: 
spacious reception rooms.—Write, MR‘ 
MITCHELL, or telephone Llandrindod W 
HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, : 
Station, Egham. Telephone: Eghar 197/359 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Sta‘: °s, Vir. 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot4 miles. A rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding an: golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food, 
Resident Prorrietress: MISS HILDA D \WNIE 
Our slogan: ’’Home our only competitor. 
ORQUAY, STRATHMORE HOTEL. 
Torquay’s better hotels. 
6 gns. for first-rate comfort. Three | unges 
smoking room, ball and games room. Lift, 
Central heating. Excellent chef. Tel.: © 185. 
EST CORK. BALLYLICKEY HOl3E on 
Bantry Bay, Open in winter. Rail .nd bus 
communication, fine view, mild climate. rough 
shooting, golf at Glengarriff (6% miles); good 
library; excellent food; modern comforts. 
WVESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL 
provides exquisite comfort. Immediately above 
the sea facing south. Spacious and perfectly 
appointed. Vita-glass lounge and dining-room, 
Centrally heated. Lift to all floors. Most bed- 
rooms, double and single, have private bathrooms, 
Special h.and c. sea-water baths. Fully licensed, 
with good wine cellar. Own Dairy Farm of 10 
acres. Tel. 290. 
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OTSWOLDS. Crown Hotel, Blockley, Moreton- 
in-Marsh. XVIth century Inn, noted for good 
food, good ales and comfort. 


EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, A.A. and R.A.C, 
Vi-Spring beds, excellent food. Two acres 
grounds. Hard tennis court. Golf. Tel. 609. 





ROWBOROUGH 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
BOR TOWERS HOTEL. Goodrington Sands, 
Paignton. Facing sea and sun. Good golfing, 
fishing, table tennis. Excellent cuisine. Resi- 
dent. Winter terms en pension 5 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Paignton 515211. Brochure from Manager. 
OLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Paize, Bude, 
N. Cornwall. Spacious and beautiful house, 
tastefully furnished, all conveniences, expansive 
views of sea and country. Own T.T. cows, poultry. 
Lovely gardens, real sun trap. One mile beach, 
shops, cinema, riding, etc. Near golf course. 
Just opening.—FIELDING SMITH, resident owner, 
Maughold, near 


SUSSEX 











O.M. Glen Mona Hotel, 
* Ramsey. H. and c., central heating, electric. 
Licensed and residential. 
‘-EIGH HOUSE COUNTRY HOTEL, Chumleigh, 
Devon. Excellent accom. Taw Valley Estate. 
Good chef. Children welcome. Dogs boarded. 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. From 6 gns. 


LOXDon- a pee WESTMINSTER 





ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: ‘‘Erminites, London.”’ 

ARLOW 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 


Tele- 





ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

Launceston. Shooting, Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking: own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
NEwouay, CORNWALL 

KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 

(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL BAY), 60 bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. ’Phone: New- 
quay 2345, 

OYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, St. Leonards-on- 

Sea, Sussex. Dancing nightly to Joe Kaye 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Savoy Hotels, 
London. Every amenity and comfort to make 
your stay enjoyable. Limited accommodation 
now available at special winter residential terms. 
From &8/8/- per week.—THE HOTEL OF THE 
SOUTH COAST, Hastings 3300 (5 lines). 

OUTH DEVON. RED SANDS, ROUNDHAM 

ROAD, PAIGNTON. Tel. 57472. Three mins. 
Goodrington Cove. Inexpensive but luxurious 
family holidays in winter or summer. Central 
heating. Large lounge, billiards room, children’s 
playroom. Separate kitchens for own catering 
but all housework done by our staff. From 3% gns., 
reduction for children. 

OUTHBOURNE HOTEL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 

SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. First-class Modern 
Hotel situated on the cliff edge. Terms from one 
= a half guineas per day. Reservations avail- 
able, 











WANTED 


OOR KNOCKER of attractive design, brass or 
bronze; maximum dimension 5 ins.—Please 
send description and sketch, PAPILLON, Green- 
way Thatch, North Curry, Somerset. a 
ENTLEMAN wants two modern low-mileage 
cars.—65, Highbury Park, N.5. re 
UNS, both new and secondhand. GUN 
REPAIRS, immediate attention. GUN 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. Particulars 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gunworks, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. pee 
WANTED. copy of ‘“‘Muies and Mule Breeding,” 
by W. B. Tegetmeier. Also Large Tortoise or 
Turtle Shell.—R. J. DOUGLAS, 94, Cathedral 
Road, Cardiff. 

















GARDENING nat 


For TOP-DRESSING Carriage Drives and Gar- 
den Paths, etc. The Celebrated Breedon Self- 
Setting Red Footpath Gravel.—Apply: BRNEDON 
AND CLOUD HILL LIME WORKS, LTD., Breedon- 
on-the-Hill, near Derby. 

yOCK AND ALPINE PLANTS. Collections of 

popular hardy varieties, including Cumpan- 
ulas, Saxifraga, Sedum, etc. All pot grown, named 
and sent in paper pots, 10/6 doz. Extra choice 
varieties, 15/- doz. List.—S. R. BRADSHAW, 
F.R.H.S., Golfstone, Westward Ho!, N. Dv von. 


LIVESTOCK a 


ULL MASTIFFS for Pals, Protect.on of 
Person and Property. Finest pedigre: stock. 
STILAS BULL MASTIFFS, Workton iouse, 
Addington Road, Irthlingborough, Northa ‘s. 
TOR SALE, 11 beautiful yellow L: -rador 
Puppies, 5 dogs, 6 bitches, whelped J ne 2. 
Champion field trial breeding. From 15 «ns.— 
Apply: LT-.COL. TRENCH, Manor House, } .ngton 
Langley, Chippenham, Wilts. Tel.: 1 ngton 
Langley 27. we 
7 ENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm, Al stree, 
Derby, ’phone 57611 (2 lines), statior Derby 

2 miles, has always for sale the largest s: ection 
of quality Hunters, Hacks and Children’s onies. 
Seven days’ trial. — 
T.-COL. BROCKLEBANK has Thoroug reds, 
Hunters, Hacks and Children’s Pon s for 
sale. Highest quality, reasonable prices. Large 
choice always on hand, many Irish bred Seen 
and tried at stables and exchanged if uns ‘table. 
Horses and ponies taken for breaking and _ho0l- 
ing.—LT.-COL. N. Q. BROCKLEBANK, nders 
Stables, Streatley, Berks. Goring Oxon ‘. _ 
ARROT FOOD, 6 pints, 20/-. Budgerie Seed, 

4 pints, 20/-. Canary Mixture, 4 pir . 20. 
All post free. Peat, granulated, 17/6 cwt. (° 10.) 
carriage paid. Crushed Oyster Shell, 1c . 2! 
56 lbs. 15/-, carriage paid. Hop Manure, 2 cwt.. 
carriage paid.—_ROTUNDA FOODS, South ‘reet. 
Dorking, Surrey. ee 
IAMESE KITTENS, seal pointed, by © okey 
Blue from the Princess Immada. 5 & and 

4 ens. to good cat-loving homes only.—P NY. 
Duddenhoe End, Saffron Walden, Essex. S ‘ion, 
Audley End. es 
WANTED. old or unsound HUNTER MA ® for 
breeding; excellent home.—LT.-COL. ‘. ©: 
WALCH, Brigmerston, Salisbury. 


“* COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
Wanted — 


OUNTRY LIFE” issue wanted dated Ji \¢ 12, 
1926. Vol. LIX incorporating this ‘ssué 
would equally suit.—Box 826. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Administrators. 


EAST NORFOLK. CLOSE TO THE BROADS 


1%, miles from the coast. 5 miles Great Yarmouth. 18 miles Norwich. On the outskirts of a picturesque village. 
ORMESBY OLD HALL 
Ormesby St. Margaret 
AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 





Containing entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Compact offices. Main water and electricity. Partial 
central heating. Septic tank drainage. Independent hot-water supply. 
Stabling. Garages and outbuildings. 
Walled and well-timbered gardens and grounds with lawns. Tennis cour t 
Summer house. Kitchen and vegetable gardens. 
About 5 ACRES. Vacant Possession of the Residence 
For Sale by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, on Saturday 
January 11, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. LEE & PEMBERTONS, 44, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. FRANCIS HORNOR & SON, Old Bank of England 
Court, Queen Street, Norwich, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Choice situation on the southern edge of Dartmoor. 300 ft. up on loam soil, facing south with good views. 
The delightful Georgian-style Residence & 


is sheltered, has been well modernised and is approached by two drives. 





Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 10 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and offices. 


Main electric light, power, gas, water and drainage. Telephone. 


Stable, garage. Squash court, hard and grass tennis courts. Paddocks. 
Beautiful flowering shrubs. Walled flower and kitchen gardens. 
4 cottages. 


Farm with farmhouse and about 58 acres let. 


ABOUT 72 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


House would be sold with about 14 acres. 


Good sporting neighbourhood. Golf. Pega a P ; : a PR AS Sia 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. (42,896) 








By direction of Mrs. Edwards-Dent. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. IN THE FERNIE COUNTRY 


8 miles from Market Harborough. 16 miles from Leicester. 


HALLATON MANOR 
Attractive Tudor Manor House occupying a magnificent position, 
400 ft. up facing south with glorious views, approached by a 
carriage drive from the main highway. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 principal and 3 staff bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 turret rooms. 
Complete offices. Main electricity. Excellent private water supply. 
Cesspool drainage. Garage and stabling. Picturesque lodge. Chauffeur’s 
cottage. Well-wooded gardens and grounds of natural beauty. Spreading 
lawns. Well-stocked kitchen garden. Small farmery. Orchard. 
Vacant possession of the Residence and Grounds. 
Parkland of 52 acres. Accommodation land of 34 acres with buildings. 
ABOUT 93 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in three Lots at the Assembly 
Rooms, Market Harborough, on November 26, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. BOWLES & STEVENS, Justices Clerks’ Office, 3, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. HOLLOWAY PRICE & CO., Market Harborough. Particulars price 1/-. 


KENT. LONDON 30 MILES 
Sevenoaks 5 miles. Adjacent to village and ’bus service. 550 ft. up with panoramic views. 
The?Residence is in good structural repair, conveniently arranged 
on two floors, and stands in a delightful position in the centre of the 
property with a lodge at entrance. 





Lounge hall, 5 reception, 12 bedrooms, nurseries, 4 bathrooms. Com- 
panies’ electricity and water. Separate hot-water system, central heating. 
Telephone with extensions. Modern drainage. 

Stabling. Garage. Seven cottages in hand. Secondary residence let. 
The gardens are artistically laid out, with extensive lawns, 2 tennis courts, 
croquet lawn, rose and rock gardens. Two walled kitchen gardens. 
Farmery. Nut and fruit plantations, meadow and arable land. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, The Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, London, E.C.1, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (3,471) 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 eccanteri METRES: oon. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


MayFairR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, nt Mat ee NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1946 
THE THATCH, PRINSTED, Near CHICHESTER 
Chichester Harbour. 
Well situated in a quiet and charming backwater. 
The very lovely small 
Period Residence 
appointed to _ perfection, 
having delightful lounge, 
dining room, study, 3 bed- 
rooms (2 having fitted 
basins), modern bathroom, 
compact kitchen, etc. Tele- 
phone. Al] main services. 
Pleasant small garden. 
Garage 
VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION. 

For sale by Auction unless previously sold privately. Auctioneers: JACKSON- 

STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 

SOUTH DORSET 


Dorchester 4 miles, Weymouth 34 miles. 
Charming Part Tudor and Part Georgian! Residence 
WESTBROOK, UPWEY, NEAR WEYMOUTH 


Comprising lounge hall 
(Tudor ceiling) dining 
room, drawing room, smok- 
ing room, etc., domestic 
offices (Esse cooker), 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 attic rooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main electri- 
city and water. Garages, 
stabling, greenhouses. 





Lovely old-world gardens, 
own trout stream with 
waterfalls. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


For Sale at Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Corn Exchange, 
Dorchester, on Thursday, December 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars (price 1/-) from the Solicitors: Messrs. DRAKE, SON 
AND PARTON, 108a, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, or from the Auctioneers, 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


COTSWOLDS 
FIRST-CLASS CORN AND STOCK FARM 
Andoversford 3 miles, Cheltenham 8 miles. 
520 ACRES 
POSSESSION 
SEPTEMBER. 1947. 





Excellent modernised farm- 
house. Four bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms. Main electricity, 
excellent water to almost 
all fields. First-rate build- 
ings. Five cottages. Free- 
hold for Sale. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castile Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) 





GORMANST ON CASTLE, GORMANSTON, 
CO. MEATH 


Dublin 20 miles, Balbriggan 3 miles, close to main road. 
ONE OF THE MOST HISTORIC IRISH CASTLES, REBUILT ABOUT 1806 


Magnificent panelled en- 
trance hall. Four reception 
rooms, ballroom (un- 
finished), 2 turret rooms, 15 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ample staff accommodation, 
farm buildings, 3 garages, 
stabling. Three gate cot- 
tages. Picturesque grounds. 
Private chapel. Total area 
approx. 124 STATUTE 
ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. f 
For Sale BR. ogy or by | Auction later. 
View by appointment only with the Auctioneers : JACKSON-STOPS AND 
McCABE, College Green, Dublin (Tel.: : 21601). 


SOMERSET 


Langport 34 miles, Taunton 17 miles, Bridgwater 12 miles, Yeovil 15 miles. 
Most attractive Tudor style Modern Residence 
HAM COURT, HIGH HAM, NEAR LANGPORT 


Comprising entrance hall, 
panelled lounge hall, pan- 
elled dining room, drawing 
room, study, good domestic 
quarters (Esse cooker), 
cloakroom, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main elec- 
tricity shortly. Adequate 
water supply. Good out- 
buildings with double gar- 
age, stabling, cider house. 
Charming gardens, fine 
fruit trees, pasture. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Good cottage (let). 
ABOUT 7} ACRES 
For Sale at Auction in 1 or 2 lots (unless previously sold ¥ yey at the 
Wyndham Hall, Taunton, on Tuesday, December 17, 1946, at 
illustrated particulars from the Solicitors: JAMES, KENTISH & Kerruur’s, 
15, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3, or from the Joint Auctioneers: JACK: 
STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and C. R. MORRIS, SONS 
AND PEARD, North Curry and at Taunton and Bridgwater. 








By direction of Kenneth de Courcy, Esq. 
ICOMB PLACE, Nr. Stow-on-the-Wold, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
THE HISTORICAL 13th CENTURY MANOR HOUSE WITH 
WORLD-FAMOUS GARDENS 


(completely restored and t : ae 
modernised). ad 


Eight principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 6 secondary 
and attic bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, banqueting hall, 
4 bathrooms. Main electri- 
city. Central heating. Four 
Cottages. Garage for 2. 
Gardens of renowned 
beauty. Paddocks. Wood. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES. 
Also (separate Lot) 
THE HOME FARM, ICOMB (180 acres let). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334/5). 











Grosvenor 3121 


mye WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





HANTS 


High above sea level. Delightful south views. 
14 hours by frequent trains to London. 


A beautifully fitted 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 


in first-class order, ready for occupation without expenditure. 
Luxurious best bedroom suite, 6 other bedrooms, 4 more baths, 4 reception rooms 
(one 35 ft. long), 4 staff rooms. 
POLISHED F LOORS. FITTED WASH BASINS. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGES. 
Highly ps rsified gardens and grounds with unique shrub gardens, woods, etc., in all 
FOR SALE WITH OVER 20 ACRES 


Recommended by WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





KENT 


Pleasant views. 500 feet above sea level. 
40 minutes by rail to West End and City. 


A compact easily-run modern 


RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN DESIGN 
replete with up-to-date requirements. 
Eight bedrooms (all on one floor), 4 bathrooms, 2 attic bedrooms, 3 reception rooms 
- salon 27 ft. by 24 ft. 

FITTED BASINS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
POLISHED FLOORSIN MANY ROOMS. STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGES. 
Well-kept gardens, with lovely borders, pasture and woodland. 

PRICE £18,000 WITH 30 ACRES 
View through WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





cm 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





WENTWORTH 


Fine position adjoining the Clubh and two of the Golf Courses. Virginia 
Water Station 2 miles, Egham 3 miles. 


The modern Residence is built of brick with cavity walls, rendered and creeper 
clad, and has tiled roof and casement windows with louvred shutters. It stands 
about 300 feet up on sandy gravel soil with excellent views. 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Indepen- 
dent hot water. Main elec- 

tric light, power, gas and 

water. Modern drainage. 

Two garages (both heated). 

Excellent cottage with’ sit- 

ting room, 2 bedrooms, 

bathroom, kitchen, etc. 

Nicely timbered grounds 

including rose garden with 

paved paths, rock and 

water garden with lily 

pools, flowering shrubs, 

heated greenhouse, and 

woodland. 


ABOUT 21, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,077) 


DORSET 


Pleasantly situated close to the sea. About 300 feet up with South Aspect and 
excellent views of the Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. Near village. 
On ’bus route. Station 11, miles. 


Attractive small Country 

Estate including an archi- 

tect - designed Modern 

Residence built of Purbeck 

stone and brick with tiled 

roof, in excellent order. 

Approached by a drive of 

about 300 yards. Hall, 3 

reception rooms, cocktail 

bar, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms, central heating, 

main electricity, gas and 

water. Septic tank drain- 

age. Garage. Games room. 

Cottage. Grounds laid out 

at considerable expense, 

with lawns, two lily ponds, 

kitchen garden. Parkland. 

_In addition there are about 45 acres of grass and arable. 
ABOUT 60 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. With or without the valuable 
Furnishings, etc. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (31,832) 











LANCASHIRE-YORKSHIRE BORDERS 


32 MILES NORTH OF MANCHESTER 


Close to the Bronte district and the lovely Ribble Valley. Delightful stone- 
built House with mullion windows, up to date, easy to run. perfect condition. 


In secluded position on bus 
route and having extensive 
views of hills, moors and 
lake. Oak-panelled hall 
and staircase, lounge, 
dining, billiards and targe 
games room, modern 
kitchen, Esse cooker, 
maid’s sitting room, 8 bed., 
3 bathrooms. 


Garage for 2 cars. Central 
heating. Main electric light, 
gas and water. Attractive 
well-timbered gardens and 
paddock on south-west 
slope. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES. PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD. GOOD TROUT FISHING. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (41,584) 


SURREY 


BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 
One minute walk bus route. One mile station (London 35 minutes). 





Attractive architect- 
designed Modern Resi- 
dence in secluded 
position facing south and - : 
approached bylongdrive. Fi 


Brick built with tile-hung 
upper part, tiled roof, and 
leaded mullioned windows. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Domestic offices with maid’s 
room. 6-8 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. 
All main services, Double 
garage. Cottage. 


Timbered grounds of 2} acres, well-grown beech, yew and evergreen hedges, terrace 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. CHARLES OSENTON & CO. (W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.), 
36, North Street, Leatherhead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,299) 





Mayfair 3771 


ayteis 37 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY W xz | STATION ROAD, READING 


Telegrams: 
““Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading”’ 





SUSSEX (just in the Market) 


within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells. 


A picturesque Genuine 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Standing high, with commanding (south-east) views, within 1} miles of an old-world 
Sussex village. 


The farmhouse is in excellent structural and decorative repair. complete with all modern 
conveniences. Two reception rooms, sun loggia, 5 bedrooms with basins, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. Central heating, main electric light, power and water. Garage. The 
gardens are in keeping with the period, comprising rose garden, lawns, productive 
kitchen garden, orchards and paddock. In all 
ABOUT 5} ACRES. 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 





OXFORD—WITHIN EASY REACH 
THIS FINE JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 
in a perfectly secluded position with attractive grounds, all in pe rfe ct order. 


Five main and 3 staff bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
music room, lounge hall, 
usual domestic offices, 
Garages and stabling. Fine 
old malt house. All main 
services connected includ- 
ing drainage. Cottage 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, sitting room, etc. 
Finely timbered grounds in 
excellent order with speci- 
men _ trees, fine lawns, 
kitchen gardens and 
matured orchard fruit trees. 


In all ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Head gardener’s cottage can be purchased if required. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
For further particulars and photographs apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 














JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cHIPPINs 


NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


THE MILLAND HOUSE ESTATE, LIPHOOK, HAMPSHIRE 


On the borders of Sussex. 


London 45 miles. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE, HEAVILY TIMBERED, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


containing, briefly, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 14 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and servants’ accommodation. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 


CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


Stabling, garages and farm buildings. Beautiful old barn. Squash racquets court. Guests’ cottage and 5 other cottages. 
Delightful pleasure grounds with views, kitchen gardens, orchard, woods and plantations (affording good shooting), arable and pasture land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 414 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD (Price greatly reduced) 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





IN THE LOVELY OLD COTSWOLD TOWN OF BURFORD 
AN ENCHANTING MINIATURE COTTAGE 


(suitable for one or two persons only). 
STONE-BUILT AND TILED 
and in excellent decorative and structural condition. The cottage contains one attractive large sitting room (22 ft. long) with parquet floor, kitchenette, one large bedroom, 
bathroom and W.C. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Tiny garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines “Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 


SURREY CIRCA 1535 


Occupuing a lovely secluded position 7 miles from Hyde Park Corner, adjoining and overlooking a well-known golf course. 





Telegrams: 





\ 


Reception hall (43 ft. x 19 ft.), billiards, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 baths. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


A very beautiful 
16TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
of considerable historic interest, recently renovated and in first-rate order. 


Long carriage drive with lodge. 


Accommodation on two floors. 


FINE JACOBEAN PANELLING. CENTRAL 
RICHLY APPOINTED IN OAK. 


Lovely old grounds 3. ACRES. 


Garage (4 cars). 


Early possession, 


Model domestic offices. 


HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


(D.6012) 





SURREY 


Secluded position adioining Camberley Heath Golf Course, 30 miles London. 


DELIGHTFUL 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 
with every modern comfort. 
Great hall, 2 beamed recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage and chauffeur’s flat. 
Attractive Grounds of 

2 ACRES. 


Reduced price of £9,000 
or near offer 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W. 


* ($.41719) 





BEDS AND HERTS BORDERS 


34 miles station, 500 ft. up, amidst lovely country. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Surrounded by well- 
timbered parklands. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
and billiards rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, ample 
maids’ rooms. 

Co.’s electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Stabling, garages, lodge, 
2 cottages. 
Charming old-world gardens 
park and home farm, in all 


ABOUT 80 ACRES. 
PRICE £11,000 
FREEHOLD 
Farm with about 60 Acres 
and cottage let off. 


Would be sold with more or less land. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


(R.1069) 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (TEL.: WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (TEL.: 243) 








AUCTIONS 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON WEDNES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 4, at 2.30 p.m. at the 
Royal Hotel, Winchester. 
ALRESFORD PLACE, ALRESFORD, 
HAMPSHIRE 
About 57 miles from London and 7 miles from 
Winchester. 
Freehold Early Georgian Residence, together 
with grounds of some 20 ACRES. Accom- 
modation comprises 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 18 bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, 
garage (5 cars), stables, outbuildings, rose 
gardens, tennis court, lawns, greenhouses, etc. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PENNINGTON & SON, 64, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: 
MESSRS. HILLIER PARKER, MAY 
AND ROWDEN 
77, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
Joint Surveyors: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, 
Westgate Chambers, Winchester. 
SALE MONDAY NEXT. 
STANDON, HERTFORDSHIRE 
25 miles London, 14 miles Station. 
Excellently situate in unspoilt rolling country- 
side. VALUABLE BUNGALOW RESI- 
DENCE. Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, domestic offices, charming garden, 
garage. WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT 
POSSESSION, together with pasture land 
(let on yearly tenancy and producing £50 per 
annum), the whole extending to 44 ACRES, 
2 ROODS, 16 POLES, and having ? mile 
frontage to River Rib with excellent fishing. 
For Sale by Auction at The Salisbury Arms 
Hotel, Hertford, on Monday, November 25, 
1946, at 4.30 p.m., by 
NORRIS & DUVALL 
conditions of sale from 
& Sons, Solicitors, Much 
or the Auctioneers, 106, Fore 
Hertford (Tel. Nos.: 2249 and 240). 


WANTED 


DEVON TO SUSSEX. Wanted, old Mill- 

House or House near water; 4-6 bed., 
and convenient to good town.—‘ Mrs. R.,” 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 
ENGLA ND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 

EIRE OR BRITISH EMPIRE. Hotel, 
Country Club or Large Furnished Mansion, 
to purchase or rent, required by Lloyds 
Underwriter, cavalry Officer ex-M.F.H. Suit- 
able to run as exclusive Country Club or 
Hotel in excellent hunting, shooting or fishing 
locality. Size and cost no limit providing 
financially attractive.—Box 833. 


= SSEX, 20 to 40 miles London, to purchase 

reasonably accessible modernised period 
or quite modern country House, 3-4 bedrooms, 
2 reception, all modern conveniences, about 
1 acre.— Box 835. 





Particulars and 
Messrs. HARE 

Hadham, Herts., 
Street, 














CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


2/- per | line. 


Boz fee 1/6. 





- WANTED 


COUNTRY. Wanted, good House, not less 

than 4 bedrooms, good garden; remote- 
ness no drawback. Main services if possible 
but not essential. Not more than £4,000.— 
Box 803. 


HOME c COUNTIES. Wanted, Georgian 
or Queen Anne Family Residence, 10-14 
bed and dressing rooms, good offices, modern 
conveniences, 20 to 100 acres. With vacant 
possersion.—Particulars to “Hon.,” JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1 (Mayfair 6: 6341). 
OR W. OF LONDON. 

*will be paid for Country House of 
character in hunting and riding district. 
House must be in good repair. Possession 
required not later than October next. Three- 
four reception rooms, 8-12 bedrooms, and from 
10-50 acres.—Particulars to Major F., c/o 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES PREFERRED. 

Officer, demobilised, having to follow out- 
door occupation as result of war services and 
at present undergoing agricultural training, 
poultry, wishes to rent on long lease, as from 
April, 1947, small modernised Farmhouse or 
Cottage, furnished or unfurnished, with 15/20 
acres pasture land.—Reply Box 805. 


__ FOR SALE 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON. | "Charming 

Modern Residence on cliff-top facing sea 
and golf links, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception; separate staff wing of 2 bed., bath., 
sitting room; exceptionally well designed and 
equipped; good order throughout; central] 
heating and all services; large garage; 2 acres. 
Possession.—A, E. TRIGGS, 42, Cornhill, E.C. 3. 
Mansion House 7178/9. 

IRE. Freehold Residence, vacant posses- 

sion, known as The Lodge, Tullaghan, 
near Bundoran, seaside resort, Co. Donegal, 
convenient to the Bundrowes and Bunduff 
Rivers and Lough Melvin. Eight bedrooms, 
4 reception rooms, bathroom, 2 lavatories, 
servants’ quarters, large domestic offices; 
walled-in garden on main _ Londonderry— 
Bundoran-Sligo Road. Standing on 4 acres. 
—For full particulars, photo., etc., apply to 
Messrs. REID & SWEENEY, Solicitors, Bally- 
shannon; ROBERT LipsETT & Co., Auce 
tioneers and Valuers, Ballyshannon. 
E IRE. In os. within one mile of important 

town. For sale. Modern House (6 bed- 
rooms), with every convenience, including 
central heating, lovely gardens, and 8 acres of 
excellent land. Furniture if desired.— 
CARTON & CO., 87, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
JRISH ESTATES, Stud Farms, Residences, 

Bungalows for Sale-—R. G. BROWNE AND 
Co., Auctioneers, Galway. 











Good price 




















FOR SALE 


Orchard for sale. 





Gentleman’s 


medium-sized Residence, southerly — 


standing on 96 acres, including 10 acres o 
apple orchard in full production and about 
60 plum trees, both very lucrative, situated in 
one of the most picturesque parts, good sport- 
ing district; overhead charges very small. 
Price £8,000.—Particulars on application, 
SMITH, Oaklands, Boyle, Co. Roscommon. 


ESSsEx. Charming inland village with local 
station, frequent bus service, and 6 miles 
main line station. Substantially built Resi- 
dence in elevated position with southern 
aspect over beautifully timbered gardens and 
meadow land. Three reception rooms, 5 or 6 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms and 2 bathrooms; 
all main services; garage and glasshouse: 
adjoining farm with detached cottage, farm 
buildings; total area 48? acres. Vacant 
possession of the residence and garden. Free- 
hold £7,750.—Illustrated particulars from 
Sole Agents, C. M. STANFORD & SON, Col- 
chester. Telephone 3165. (Ref. D.1782). 


ENT. Unique in situation, quantity of old 
oak, and residential amenities. House of 

character with modern conveniences. a 
well-proportioned pre-Tudor Farmhouse, 
mile from town, complete with oast ek, 
Tudor barn, and 44 acres valuable fruit an 
grass farm. £12,500.—A. H. BURTENSHAW, 
F.S.1., Tenterden, Kent. 








FOR SALE 


NEAR SAFFRON WALDEN. tiny 

thatched Tudor Cottage, 2 bed., modern- 
ised; on bus route; garage, orchard, 1} acres. 
Freehold, possession, £2,600.—Box 801. __ 


COTLAND. For Sale, with Furniture, as 
instructed by the Royal Norwegian 
Government, Drumtochty Castle, ae 
shire, Scotland. Until recently used 
boarding school. The grounds and woodla ands 
extend to about 60 acres. The Castle contains 
over 34 rooms and domestic offices. Lodge, 
garage, etc. Electric light, central heating.— 
Full particulars apply REITH & ANDERSON, 
Ltp., Estate Agents, 214, Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 


SURREY. First time in the market. ‘or 
the discriminating purchaser. A_ rally 
charming Tudor Replica in mellowed old b:icks 
and tiles with a wealth of old oak, and stan.ing 
in 1 acre of matured orchard. Electric t:.ins 
to London - 40 minutes. Freehold, £5, 00, 
with vacant possession. Or would be old 
with the whole of the excellent Period Fur. sh- 
ings.—F ull details from A. COBDEN SOAR .ND 
SON, F.S.1., F.A.I., 25, Victoria Street, Ms at- 
minster, §.W.1. Telephones: ABBey 7: 7/2 
WEST. SUSSEX, Within 1 mile main ‘ne 

station in fine country situation. || u 
tiful and unique half-timbered Resid. °e, 
with Horsham stone roof and every ‘2- 

















ADLETT. Beautiful and conveniently 

situated detached House with 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, usual offices, first-class 
condition. All services. Lovely grounds of 
1 acre with tennis lawn, fruit trees, kitchen 
garden, garage. Station under half a mile. 
Golf links one quarter of a mile. Vacant pos- 
session. Price £6,250.—Apply, KENDALL’S 
EsTATE OFFICE, Radlett, Herts. Tel.: 6720. 


SUFFOLK. Delightful Pleasure Farm of 97 
acres including a charming modernised 
farmhouse in perfect repair, 4 cottages and 
outbuildings. Lucrative up-to-date chick 
breeding installation. Vacant Possession. 
Freehold.—Details of FARREN & Co., Land 
Agents, Rugby. 


SURREY. A Residence of character and 
dignity, 550 ft. a.s.l. in glorious setting 
with panoramic views, 7 minutes’ walk station, 
40 nutes London. Planned for easy run- 
ning with modern fitments, complete central 
heating, and ready for occupation without 
further outlay. It has 3 Sere ae = 
billiards room, 8 bedrooms (4 wi' 

and 3 bathrooms. Double garage, oeblng 
and greenhouses, also modern cottage with 
3 beds. and bathroom. An inspection will 
confirm that the price is reasonable at 
£18,500. Certain furnishings, etc., may be 
purchased by arrangement.—Box 802. 








Eight-nine bedrooms, 3 bat’ 4 
reception, including magnificent pai ed 
great hall 42 ft. x 20 ft. with minstrels’ ga _°y 
Cottage, stables. Simple garden. Padd: ks 
12 acres.—Apply, Sole Agents: M: '. 
RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Hors! 2 
Tel.: 311 and 312, and at Henfield, Tel. 2 





TO LET 


ORSET. To be let Furnished on L: *. 
Beautiful House of the William and }. ry 
period. Fourteen bed and dressing roon 
bathrooms, 4 re ght rooms; garage id 
stabling; electric light, central heating, ©. 
ommended by RAWLENCE & SQUAF Y, 
Salisbury also at 6, Ashley Place, Vict ria 
Street, Sw. i, Sherborn, Dorset, and Ro in- 
hams ‘Mount, Nursling, Southampton. 
Ae pe pene oo Luxuriously 
shed self-contained Flat on 40-9 "e 
farm iz heart of hunting country, with may i- 
ticent views and within 10 miles of Stratf¢ '- 
on-Avon, ngton Spa and Banb y 
comprising large lounge, dining room, kitc ° 
(electric oom er h. and c., and © <. 
Three bedrooms. Own gardens. — 
stabling eametde. 


Terms, including central heethag, 8 8 guin’ as 
per week. References.—Box 804 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 


Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5.000 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & werk 
17,71 


WEST SUSSEX 
About half a mile from the coast and within easy reach of 
Itchenor, Chichester and Good l. 





DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
spiendidly situate in a secluded position. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Annexe at present used as gardener’s cottage and con- 
taining sitting room 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
Two garages, piggery, outbuildings. 
Inexpensive gardens including kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT ¥% ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,755) 


BERKS (near Reading) 


Splenuidly situate within a few minutes’ walk of the village 
and standing high commanding good views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with well-planned accommodation on two floors only. 
Ha'l, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Companies’ Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage. Garages. Stabling. 


Matured gardens with lawns, tennis court, large kitchen 
garden, 34 acres of orchard, ctc., in all 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,749) 





HAYWARDS HEATH 


Occupying an excellent position within convenient reach of 
shops, all oy schools and station. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


HERTS (ON A COMMON) 


In an excellent residential district, about a mile from the 
station and within convenient reach of London. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 


Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and 
commanding glorious views over unspoiled country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Companies’ water, electric light. “Garage. 
Superior Entrance Lodge 


Delightful gardens, inexpensive to maintain, and very well 
timbered. Hard and grass tennis courts, kitchen garden. 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all ABOUT 5 ACRES 


well back from the road and approached by a drive: 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Cottage. Two garages. 


with hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all 
Well-matured gardens, 2 tennis lawns, vegetable garden 
ABOUT 1 ACRE many fruit trees, etc. In all FREEHOLD POSSESSION SPRING 1947 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION | aBouT 3} ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. More land may possibly be obtained if required. 

















”_ 


a eh 


Beet Fe ee 


Pe eos 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,761) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,645) | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (12,592) 
3, MOUNT ST., 


LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “T3233, 


ONLY A FEW MILES OUT OF LONDON SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Frequent Green Line coach, bis and electric train services. Short walk to the river. 4 mile station. 45 minutes City and West End. In secluded setting. Adjacent to golf course. 





ELIGHTFUL OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE. Modernised and possessing wealth 
of old oak with inglenooks to blend, open fireplaces and other characteristic 


AUTHENTIC REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE OF IRRESISTIELE CHARM. 
In spotless order and condition. Really delightful interior, 4 recey;tion rooms, 
7 bedrooms, nice bathroom. All main services. Power points. Central he ating. Garage, features. Six bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and power. 


ete. Shady gardens and woodland of wych elm trees, tennis lawn, etc.. in all Company’s waiter. Garage. Well-timbered grounds. Matured orchard. Large pond 

AN ACRE. Parish road frontage and return frontage of about 400 ft. FREEHOLD with water lilies and other aquatic plants, in all about 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

£10,000. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION.—Very highly recommended from £6,850. EARLY POSSESSION.—Apply: WM. Woop, SON & GARDNER, Crawley, 
personal knowledge by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. or RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











Regent 248. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


SUPERB SITUATION ON SURREY HILLS SMALL ESTATE IN BEDFORDSHIRE 


Easy reach of Walton Heath. One of the loveliest homes within 16 miles London. Suitable Easy reach of Luton and Dunstable. 34 miles London. With delightful views overlooking 
as private residence, country club or hotel. Dunstable Downs. 


INTERESTING CHARACTER HOUSE (PART 500 YEARS OLD) ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 7 

ne » Oak panelled galleried 
rooms, billiards Rete 8 lounge halJ, 2 other recep- 
principal and 3 maids’ bed- tion rooms, 7 bedrooms with 
rooms, studio, 3 bathrooms, fitted wash basins, 3 bath- 
rooms. 





Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. Garage. Two- Central heating. Electric 
superior cottages. [ine light. Garage. Cottage. 
squash rackets court. 


Delightful grounds. 
5 ACRES. FREEHOLD 21 ACRES 


For Sale at a moderate FREEHOLD. £9,750 
price. or near offer 


Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & UU., Sackville tivuse, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Uo., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. el.: Regent 2481. 


GARDENS AND 
PADDOCKS. 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


GENTLEMAN'S ATTESTED FARM 
NEARLY 160 ACRES 50 miles London, lovely position. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE Fascinating Black and White 16th- 


AND HASTINGS : Century Cottage Resid full of lovely 
Most attractive Residence of Character. : 3 we =e 
old oak with main electricity and Co.’s 


Exceedingly attractive Farm (about 100 | 3 rece 
ption, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 baths, 4 staff bedrooms, up-to-date domestic offices. 
acres grass) holding lovely position with Central heating. Main water. Electric light. Inexpensive gardens. Tennis lawn. water and 12 or 27 ACRES rich land and 
farm buildings, all in excellent condition. 


good views. Superior id 3 
5 bed., bath). Co's water. ae avcilatis Bailiff’s house. Four modern Cottages. 
Two good ga Good oe — Excellent Farm Buildings. Very fine Cowhouse. Two reception, 3 bed., bath. Admired by 
milking parlour. Co.’s water everywhere. "i i 
Excellent condition. Price £10,500. The : ; 205 ACRES all and the type so much in demand and 
Attested Dairy Herd and Dead Stock including 40 acres Woodlands. so hard to find. FREEHOLD £7,750.— 
THE WHOLE ESTATE FOR SALE BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152). 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY soise-2 


HAMPSHIRE, NEAR ALTON 





WEST SUSSEX GEM 











optional. I liate pc n.—BENTALL, 
HorsLeEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 
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Grusvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 





Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Beigrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





DORSET. CENTRE OF BLACKMORE VALE 


34 miles station. London under 3 hours. Secluded in lovely country. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN FIRST-RATE ORDER WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 









Fitted} basins. 


80 ACRES 


Built of local stone with stone roof and all buildings in 
keeping. Twelve bed., 5 bath., 4 rec. rooms. 






MAIN WATER AND 
CENTRAL 
Modern drainage. Garages, 4 cottages 
(2 with possession). 


FINE RANGE OF 14 LOOSE BOXES AND MODEL 
FARMERY 


Simply laid out grounds, well-watered pasture, woodland. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
HEATING. 


VACANT POSSESSION except of farmery,'!pasture land and two cottages. 
Recommended by Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Gro. 1553). (A.3406) 



























TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Ltp. 


(Regent 4685) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 








SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE HERTS-BUCKS BORDERS 
BORDERS apnaetee : 


main line station. 


2 miles from Liss Station. 







MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On two floors only. IN ITALIAN STYLE 
Three good reception rooms, sun parlour: ball 


maids’ sitting room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- etc. Central heating. 


Delightful district on high ground 2% miles 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 








SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM SURREY 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL In a delightful district close to Limpsfield 


Common and near several golf courses. 
COUNTRY ESTATE 


Ten bed-dressing rooms, bathroom, hall 





A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, servants’ 
, 9 bed-dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 


with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, ample 
domestic offices. Central heating. 


light, gas. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. large drawing room, 


On two floors with central heating, electric 


Attractive hall, dining room, 


rooms, Cent 


ral heating. 


ECTRIC LIGHT SUPPLIES. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY, WATER 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


OWN WATER (main in road). 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 


TWO GARAGES. 


maids’ sitting room, 












COMPANIES’ E o 

AND WATER. 
Garages for 2 cars. 
Garage 3 cars. 
Two cottages. 








7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


In all about 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 








Further particulars from MAPLE & Co., Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton 


Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, 
W.1l. Tel: Regent 4685. 





Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Fine gardens, grounds, rose garden, orna- 
mental water, orchard, and grassland 








Cottage. Garages. Stabling. LOOSE BOXES, ETC. 


Barn and outbuildings, pleasure garden 


grounds, woodlands, ete. garden, orchard, kitchen garden. 








ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


In all nearly 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD. 








Agents: MAPLE & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton | Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton 





Street, Mayfair, W.1. Street, Mayfair,. W.1. 


Pleasant garden with tennis court, sunk 














41, BERKELEY SO.. 


LOFTS & WARNER 


LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 





Of interest to Yachtsmen. 


SUFFOLK 


Frontage to the River Orwell. Easy reach of Ipswich. 


HISTORICAL XVith-CENTURY RESIDENCE in LOVELY PARK 


Comprising hall, 4 recep- 

tion, 6 principal and 8 

secondary bedrooms, ser- 

vants’ accommodation, 7 
bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Central 
heating. 

THREE COTTAGES. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
Squash court. Beautiful 
grounds with walled vege- 
table garden. About 18', 
ACRES (more land avail- 
able if desired). 
Shooting over about 
200 ACRES. 

TO BE LET 
UNFURNISHED 
If not desired as a private residence would be suitable for School, Country Hotel, or 
similar Institution. 

Agents: Lorfs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Gro. 3056). 








LINCS 


14 miles from Grantham. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Comprising 2 reception, 
6-7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
Cottage available. 
Attractive gardens. 


Standing in grounds extend- 
ing to 32 ACRES (let off). 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR 1 OR 2 YEARS 
Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Gro. 3056). 

















"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London. 





XFORD 9° miles, in lovely old village. A CHARMING JACOBEAN RESI- 

DENCE. Four reception, 2 bath., 8 bed., main electric light and water, central 
heating, telephone, garage and FINE OLD BARN. Attractive grounds, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—-TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (16,441). 





OTSWOLDS, 3! miles Cheltenham. Excellent STONE RESIDENCE. § Three 

reception, 2 bath., 7 bed., electric light, telephone. Garages. COTTAGE with 
bath. Extensive buildings. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, orcharding. 
pasture and woodland. NEARLY 40 ACRES. £9,500 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDEK 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (5621). 





URAL SURREY (hour's rail London, 3 miles station). Excellent small 

PLEASURE AND PROFIT FARM. Attractive old Residence, 4 reception, 2 bath., 
6 bed., central heating, main water, electric light, telephone. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 
Garage. Six loose boxes. Mushroom houses, cowhouse, ete. Gardens, orchard and 
land, about 43 ACRES. £10,900. Recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO. 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (22,889). 





WARrwicks. In charming village. LOVELY OLD CHARACTER RESI- 
DENCE, 3-4 reception, bath., 5 principal bed. (3 h. and c.), 4 staff rooms. All 
main services, central heating, telephone. Garages, stabling. Two cottages, 2 flats 
Grounds 2 ACRES including walled garden. Further 4 acres optional. FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,887). 








S. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel.: Sidmouth 41 


SANDERS’ +3. ae 





SOUTH SOMERSET 


Yeovil 7 miles. Sherborne 12 miles. 


4 COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


recently re-decorated 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


and barn. 
2 ACRES GROUNDS 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD £7,000 





ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTUR\ 


Completely modernised and _ only 
throughout. 


Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, offices. Excellent out- 
buildings including garage, workshop 





EAST DEVON 


rooms. Six-roomed cottage. An extremely attractive thatched house. £16, 








WITHIN easy distance of a favourite seaside resort. A MODERN LUXURY 
RESIDENCE in about 13 ACRES. Four reception and 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
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5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 





Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





HANTS NEAR ALRESFORD 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


In perfect order. 


12 bed and dressing rooms. 
3 bathrooms. Hall. 
4 sitting rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


Good domestic offices. 


BETWEEN PRINCES RISBOROUGH 
AND AYLESBURY 


Adjacent to the Chequers Estate. 


Amidst unspoilt country. 

A WELL-BUILT 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Ten principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 rec. rooms, 
billiards room, studio. Main 
electric light, power and 
water. Excellent stabling. 

Groom’s rooms. 
Two garages. Two cottages. 
Charming gardens 

intersected by stream. 








Charming gardens and 


TO BE LET FURNISHED UNTIL MAY NEXT. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Aga cooker. wooded Chiltern Hills. 


grounds. and South Oxon. 





On the lower slope of the 


Hunting with the Old 
Berkeley, Whaddon Chase 





Vacant possession of the house, outbuildings, cottages and grounds on mprremine tion. 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. 








ane a eh gan — ie nee , Joint Sole Agents and Auctioneers : R. E. GossLinc & REDWAY, Market Place, 
Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Princes Risborough (Tel. 31), and CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 
DERSH ALF RED PEARSON & S N none 
ALDERSHOT FARNBOROUGH 





~ WELL-KNOWN HUNTING DISTRICT. 
WILTS 


IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
) parklike surroundings. Four reception rooms, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


ttractive entrance lodge and 2 cottages. Model farmery 
with 21 loose boxes. 


160 ACRES 
(125 acres let on Michaelmas tenancy). 
FREEHOLD £14,500 
_Strongly recommended by the Agents. 


WANTED 
A GOOD-CLASS COUNTRY HOUSE 


ithin convenient reach of the coast, preferably in the 
hichester area. 5-6 bedrooms and the usual offices with 
small garden. 


“FOR INVESTMENT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF OVER 1,000 ACRES 
let to good tenants; preferably Home Counties. 


The Agents will inspect immediately. Usual commission 
will be required. 








i HANTS _ Tel 
INA aGuNTE PART OF aaa 








Absolute seclusion and entirely surrounded by common 
land. Ideal for week-ends. Five bedrooms, hall, sitting room, 
kitchen-dining room and large shed. Co.'s electricity. 
Over 2ACRES. Freehold £3,000 with Possession. 


SURREY 
On the edge of a well-known golf course. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 1} miles main line station 
(Waterloo 30 mins.). 3-4 reception, 5 principal bed, 3 dress- 
ing, 3 bathrooms, 3 maids’ bedrooms. Aga cooker. Entrance 





lodge. 2} ACRES. All services. £10,750 FREEHOLD. 


HANTS 
FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
With one of the finest partridge shoots in the county. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
MANOR HOUSE 
Four reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 
4 maids’ bedrooms. Two attractive lodges. 
16 ACRES 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM RESIDENCE 
Farm buildings and 7 cottages together with 795 ACRES 
No tithe. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. (The Manor House woulu 
be sold separately.) 
Owner could remain as tenant of farm. 
Inspected and recommended. 


FLEET 
Choice position on high ground. Handy for golf and main 
line station (50 minutes Waterloo). 
WELL-FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Two garages. Main services. Central heating. Attractive 
matured garden with tennis lawn. 


FREEHOLD £5,500 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


bathrooms, 
Park of 











SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





WEST TYTHERLEY, HANTS. 


9 miles Salisbury. 
DORMERS 


Exceptionally attractive 
Modernised Old-world 
Residence 


4 bedrooms, bath, 2 recep- 
tion and offices. Garage. 


3% ACRES 


Further land if required. 





Full particulars from the Agents: 





Excellent water supply. 


For Sale with Early Possession. 


16 from Winchester. 


TRENCH COTTAGE 


Delightful Residence 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms. 


GARDEN AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 


3%, ACRES 





WOOLLEY & WALLIs, Salisbury. 




















MOORE & CO., 
CARSHALTON 


DJOINING WALTON HEATH. PICTURESQUE LONG LOW HOUSE 
in lovely spot 600 ft. above sea level. Parklike grounds about 5 ACRES. Seven 
bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 bath, 3 large reception, hall cloakroom. Labour-saving offices. 
Garage 2 cars. Excellent buildings. VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR EARLY 
SALE. (Folio 2924) 
ABSOLUTE BARGAIN AT PURLEY. Modern residence of outstanding charm, 
built at cost of £12,000 and now offered at £8,500 for immediate Sale. 6 beds. 

2 bath, Lounge-Hall, Billiards Room, 2 fine reception. 2-car garage. Greenhouse, 
Beautiful grounds about TWO ACRES. Immediate inspection advised. (Folio 2790) 


FASCINATING AND UNUSUAL modernised brick and flint Farmhouse com- 
pletely secluded in wooded grounds about 3 ACRES, yet only 16 miles Hyde Park 
and few minutes many bus and train services. Four very large bedrooms, 3 receptior 
Up-to-date offices. Garage. Large barn with dance floor. Included is an old-world 
cottage (tenanted). Newly decorated and ready for occupation. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£6,750. (Folio 2535) 
ASHTEAD, SURREY. PERFECTLY EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE 
in pretty grounds about 5 ACRES. 35 minutes Town by electric train. Five 
bedrooms, 3 large reception, tiled offices. Garage 2 cars. Orchard. Stables. Green- 
houses, Central heating, ete. Definite bargain at £8,000 FREEHOLD. (Folio 2807) 


‘TY¥DoR REPRODUCTION. VERY LOVELY GABLED RESIDENCE with 

herringbone brickwork and diamond windows, etc. Completely screened in old- 
world garden about 1 ACRE. Good position, 35 minutes Victoria. Four bedrooms, 
3 reception, tiled offices. Two garages, etc., radiators, oak floors, doors, etc. Highly 
recommended at £6,000 by Sole Agents, above. (Folio 2839) 


Few MILES QUILDFORD. COMPACT, EASILY RUN, MODERN HOUSE 


in favourite spot easy walk station, etc. Ow ner will accept first offer of £7,500 
for immediate sale. Nine bed. (one floor only), 2 bath, 3 reception, study, cloakroom. 
Garage 4 cars.—Recommended by MOORE & Co., as above. Sole Agents. ‘(Folio 2824) 


Auctioneers and 


Tel. : 
Wallington 2606 Surveyors 


























GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311) and BRANCHES. 


NEW FOREST 


(Ringwood 3 miles.) 





An Extremely Attractive Freehold Country Residence 
DESIGNED BY A FAMOUS ARCHITECT. 
4 
: Occupying ‘fa delightful 
high site actually adjoining 
the New Forest and com- 
manding extensive views 
of scenery of great beauty 
over the New Forest. 


Five bed., bathroom, 3 rec., 
excellent offices. Main 
water and electricity. Sep- 
tic tank drainage. Garage. 
Good stabling. Charming 
grounds of about 344 acres 
including paddock. 


PRICE £10,000 





is ional a . ee 
WITH POSSESSION 


GHRIMES & CHAMPION, Ringwood (Tel. 311) and Branches 
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tw ap w.1 WILSON & [27> — 





IN A PICKED POSITION ON THE BUCKS CHILTERNS 
400 ft. up with delightful views. In a lovely setting. 
AN ULTRA-MODERN 
HOUSE 
of exceptional character, 
built and equipped regard- 
less of expense and pro- 
viding every modern com- 
fort and convenience. 
Perfectly secluded in its 
own estate of about 90 
acres. 
Built-in furniture in most 
bedrooms, luxurious bath- 
rooms. Labour-saving 
offices. Main services. Cen- 
tral heating. Seven bed, 
2 dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Garage. Cottage. 





Simple but charming gardens, some meadowland and lovely woodlands. 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





FINEST POSITION IN THE HOME COUNTIES 
500 ft. up, between Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


LOVELY REPLICA OF 
AN EARLY ENGLISH 


MANOR : 
In splendid order with Sng AL 8 h. A wi h, 
many panelled rooms. i i 4 
Lounge, 4 reception, 14 » ee © Pittilie «| tie TR iii 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
main electricity and water. f , 1 


Stabling, garage, squash 
court. Two fine cottages. 





Well-timbered grounds. 
FOR SALE WITH 15 OR 80 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











— 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS aax>, ~RAWLENCE & SQUAREY  zsetseen 
32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 Tel.: Victoria 3012 Salisbury, Wilts. 6 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Sherborne, Dorset & Nursling, Southampton 
the late Earl Lloyd George of Dueyjor, P-C., O.M. mal meee DORSET ‘sieiaeeemans 
ON THE BORDER OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A VALUABLE SPORTING PROPERTY 
The well-known modern Country Residence BRON-Y-DE CHURT known as 


Between Farnham and Haslemere, in natural wooded surroundings, 54 miles from 
Farnham (Southern Electric), 41 miles from London, 15 miles from Guildford. 


Comprising : 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 3 loggias, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent self-contained domestic offices comprising kitchen, scullery, maids’ sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms and bathroom. 
ELECTRICITY, GAS, CENTRAL HEATING. 
Four cottages. Garage for 4 cars. 
And including lawns, pleasure grounds, 2 lakes, natural woodland, spruce plantations, 
and a small grass paddock, the whole property extending 
ABOUT 66 ACRES 
For Sale or by Private Treaty. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
(with the exception or vuc cuttage).? 


Illustrated particulars and plans from the Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 
as above. 











THE EAST BURTON ESTATE, WOOL 
About 14 miles from Wool Station, 6 Sota how Wareham, 10 from Dorchester and readily 
accessible from Bournemouth. 
EMBRACING AN AREA OF 433 ACRES 
and including 8 MILES OF FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN 
THE NOTED RIVER FROME, 
Excellent wild fowl shooting. Attractive modern house. “Cliff Cottage.” 

TWO WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY FARMS (let) EACH WITH FIRST-CLASS 
MODERN BUILDINGS. THREE COTTAGES. WATER BARN. 
Lucrative eel racks. Productive pasture, arable and meadow land. Valuable cricket 
bat willows, etc., which RAWLENCE & SQUAREY are favoured with instructions by the 
sin ner to Sell by Auction as a whole or in 13 Lots at the Town Hall, Dorchester, 
y 8, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private 

treaty). 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Sporting, Cliff Cottage, and 118 Acres on completion, 
Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 2/6) from the Solicitors: Messrs. LACEY 
AND SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, Hants; the Auctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE 
AND SQUAREY, Salisbury (Tel.: Salisbury 2467/8), also at 6, Ashley Place, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, Sherborne, Dorset, and Rownhams Mount, Nursling, Southampton. 











SEVENOAKS 22474 


= (S8R4"~ TRBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. Baa « 


REIGATE 2938 to 3793 


SFVENOAKS. KENT 


REIGATE, SURREY 





NORTH DEVON BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN STYLE 
6 miles Combe Martin, 9 miles Barnstaple. COUNTRY HOUSE ELIGIBLE GEORGIAN FREEHOLD 
4 In a delightful high position surrounded by woodland. : 

















TSS bake comelios 0  rovUunEbauE ON A SURREY COMMON, NEAR REIGATE. I: 
dential Estate comprising | a ENT, between Oxted and Sevenoaks, some 23 miles i ituation wi ive view i il 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE, 8 bedrooms, bath- K from London. Ten bedrooms, dressing room, 4 bath- R beautiful oregrpe —_ age we omg i 
room, 4 reception, etc. Garage and stabling. Beautifully rooms, 3-4 reception rooms, double garage, chauffeur’ 8 Six principal bed., 3 secondary, 3 bath., 3 recep ion, Mai 
timbered grounds. Farmery. 2cottages. 58 ACRES. For | quarters. Central heating.  Co.’s electricity and water. | services, central heating. Garage. Delightful garde 
Sale by Auction as a whole or in @ Lots at Barnstaple | aBouT 20 ACRES. Hard tennis court. FREEHOLD orchard. 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,250. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. SANDERS AND SON, High FOR SALE Particulars from IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO 


Street, Barnstaple (Tel. 3003), and Messrs. IBBETT, | Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. IBBETT, . s d : 2 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridge | MOSELY, CARD & CO., aSlation Road East, Oxted (Tel. | 45, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793), and at Oxte 




















Wells (Tel. 46), from whom particulars may be obtained. 40). Surrey, Sevenoaks, and Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
3 8 And at 
VINCENT PENFOLD ee Craniey's2s A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaitant, sure 
HAYWARDS HEATH ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 



























HAYWARDS HEATH SURREY. SIX MILES 

Station 2 miles (London 45 minutes) Brighton 12 miles. SOUTH trom REMATE 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE Three reception rooms, 6 

: ‘ : ‘ bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 

with delightful views over park-like country. All usual services and out- 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD buildings. Lodge. In 


perfect order saronshout, 
with 3 ACRES £9,500. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 Additional land and cot- 

principal bed and dressing tages if required. 

rooms, secondary bed- Sole Agents: A UNDER- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, woop & Co. * Ref. 6840.) 


BETWEEN CRAWLEY AND EAST GRINSTEAD 








CENTRAL HEATING, ENCHANTING CREAM-WASHED COTTAGE, with lounge 20 ft. x 11 ft. 
3 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. All services. Garage and garden + ACRE 
MAIN WATER AND PREEHOLD | £4,500. (Ref. 7230) 
ELECTRICITY. SURREY—BETCHWORTH AREA 


MODERNISED FARMHOUSE, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Centra! 
eating, main services. Outbuildings. 

GARAGES, STABLING. WITH 1 ACRE “£6,460, or 8} ACRES £7,000. (Ref. 3937) 

FOREST ROW AND EAST GRINSTEAD AREA 











= \ . 
THE “ PERFECT ’’ MODERN HOUSE, splendidly designed, built and in first-class 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD GARDENS OF 2; ACRES order. Cloakroom, 3 reception, 4 or 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
Sole Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, Estate Offices, Haywards Heath. Services. Garage. HALF ACRE landscape garden. FREEHOLD £7,250. (Ref. 4352) 
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JOHN _D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RURAL ESSEX 
SPORTING ESTATE IN EAST DEVON 23 miles from London. 
With 2 miles of trout fishing in the Otter. 


THE CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


contains hall, dining room, drawing room, smoking room, 
morning room, billiards room, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga cooker. Main electricity. 
Own water. Septic tank drains. Garages. Stabling. 
Squash court. Lodge. Gardens. Three cottages. Parkland 





Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 tines) 








HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Epping 6 miles. 


Freehold with possession of the fishing and 29 acres 
, £15,000 


or including the Home Farm with Model Dairy 
Buildings and about 180 acres price £22,500 





BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
STONE BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with ‘Accredited’ Dairy Farm of 100 ACRES. 
Electric light. 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
set on the edge of a delightful miniature park of about 

40 ACRES 
Nine bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES, 

Garages. Stabling. Two cottages. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 46 ACRES 
£15,000 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D, Woop 
(70,230) AND CO. (83,509) 


Three reception, 10 bedrooms,, 3 bath. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Esse cooker. First-class water supply. 
Hunter Stabling. 
Modernised buildings for pedigree dairy herd. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
£17,500 FREEHOLD 


OHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(73,307). 


bathrooms. 





Strongly recommended by the Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & CoO., as above. 











For Sale by Auction in Lots at the King’s Head Hotel, Beccles, on Friday, 
December 13, 1946 (unless sold privately). 


SUFFOLK 


Beccles 5 miles. 


“or Sale by Auction in Lots at the Roya! Hotel, Norwich, on Saturday, 
November 30, 1946 (unless sold privately). 


NORFOLK 


Six miles from Norwich on the Holt Road.. Lowestoft 7 miles. 


VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 
THE HENSTEAD HALL ESTATE 1,606 ACRES 


MODERNISED FAMILY RESIDENCE (subject to a life tenancy). Twelve principa! 
Main electricity. Ample water. Central heating. Garages- 


The well-known Residential and Agricultural Property 
THE HAVERINGLAND ESTATE 4,290 ACRES 


(THE SPLENDID MANSION (at present requisitioned), 40 bed and dressing, 6 bath., 
> halls, 6 reception. Garages, stables, chauffeur’s flat, 2 cottages, 2 lodges, kitchen bed., bath., 


5 reception. 


rardens, magnificent lake, park and woodland, WITH 131 ACRES. Fifteen capital Stabling. Timbered grounds. 15 ACRES. Eleven capital dairy and mixed 
\rable and Dairy Farms FROM 18 TO 406 ACRES. Numerous small holdings. farms FROM 33 TO 190 ACRES. THREE VALUABLE MARKET GARDEN 
Accommodation land and sites. 72 ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES AND HOUSES. HOLDINGS. Accommodation lands. 21 Cottages and gardens. 93 ACRES OF 


WOODLAND and a number of Lots of valuable standing timber. 


Illustrated particulars (price 4/-). Auctioneers: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 2, Upper King 
Street, Norwich; JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 


I'wo fully licensed Free Houses. Common land, young plantations, and standing timber. 


illustrated particulars (price 5/-). Auctioneers: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 2, Upper King 
= Street, Norw: ‘ich; JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


Central 
9344/6/6/7 








CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


Cottage. 


WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


gardens, kitchen garden = and 


paddock, 


Attractive 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


In all about 
3} ACRES 


3 reception rooms. 


Domestic offices. 


FREEHOLD £10,000 


Central heating. Main services. (subject to contract). 


Garages and stabling. VACANT POSSESSION. 





For further particulars apply: HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester and Faringdon, or 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
*"Phone: 


cnepmre: «=6)-§s CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


53439 (2 lines) 1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
NEAR TAUNTON. 








’Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 


42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
GENTLEMAN’S FARMING PROPERTY OF 220 





COTSWOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. £4,300 £6,250 








H{'eH UP, LOVELY COUNTRY. 33 miles north of 

Stroud. GENUINE OLD HOUSE, 3-4 bed., 2 rec., 
modern bathroom. Main electricity. Garage. Pretty 
garden. POSSESSION.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. 


COTSWOLDS. 4 MILES CHELTENHAM 

Oe HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN 

OUSE, perfectly modernised in lovely position. 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms. Aga cooker. Electric light. Central heating. 
Splendid stabling. Three cottages. Most charming ” a 
of about 5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSIO BY 
AUCTION DECEMBER 5.—CHAMBERLAINE- aceon 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. 








ACRES ON DEVON-CORNISH BORDERS IN 
LOVELY COUNTRY 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE with 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
electricity. Splendid buildings, cottages and first-rate 
land, with fishing. VACANT POSSESSION. £16,000 
FREEHOLD.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham, as above. 
WILTSHIRE. £7,000 
most DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY, secluded in good 
village, near old market town. Elizabethan house, 
3 rec., 5-7 bed., bath. “ Aga” cooker. Main electricity and 
water. Cottage and extensive buildings. Lovely gardens 
and paddock. 34 —CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. 








VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY, we'll 
fitted, mellowed old Residence. Seven bed., bath., 
4 reception. Main electricity and water. Garage and 
stabling. Delightful grounds, 3 ACRES. Immediate 
possession. — CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham, as above. 
Neoats COTSWOLDS. DAIRY FARM-QUEST 
HOUSE. Lovely situation. Modernised Cotswold 
Farmhouse (7 bed., bath., 3 rec.). Fine old barn and 
buildings. 57 ACRES. £5, 950 as going concern including 
furniture and stock. Leasehold (renewable) remunerative 
and unique opportunity.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODNART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


2 miles west from Wareham, 34 miles east of Wool, 17 miles from Bournemouth. 


The Charming ~ Freehold 2. 4 te x 
Elizabethan Style e - eee 
Residence 


BINNEGAR HALL 


Standing on an elevated site with 
extensive views across the valley of 
the winding River Frome with the 
Purbeck Hills in the distance. 


Fifteen principal and secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, entrance and staircase hall, 
ample domestic offices, outhouses. 


Central heating. Main electricity. 
Own water = supply. Stabling. 
Garages and chauffeur’s flat. Pro- 
ductive walled kitchen and fruit 
garden with glasshouses. 


Vinery. Peach house and buildings. 


Entrance lodge. Two cottages. 
Two building sites with main road 
frontage. 


The whole extending to an area of 
just over 20 ACRES. 


Vacant possession of the resi- 

dence, grounds, gardens, out- 

buildings, land and woodland 

on completion of the purchase 

excepting portions requisitioned by 
the Military. 


To be Sold by Auction as a 
whole or in 8 lots at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Hinton Road, Bourne- 
mouth, on Thursday, December 
19, 1946, at 3 o’clock precisely. 


Solicitor: R. S. HAWKINS, Esq., 20, Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Within 1 mile of the centre of Bournemouth and just off the West Overcliff Drive. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Five principal bedrooms, 
2 magnificently fitted bath- 
rooms (one en suite), lounge, 
dining room, both with 
excellent modern fireplaces. 
Large sun lounge (approxi- 

ft. by 13 ft.) 


mately 27 ft 

Well arranged domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting 
room. Servants’ accommo- 
dation of 3 bedrooms and 
a bathroom, approached by 
secondary staircase. Cen- 
tral heating throughout. 


Easily maintained grounds of } ACRE. Garage for two cars. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION PRICE £10,000 
Lease expires 2001. Ground rent £23 per annum. 


Detailed particulars including measurements of rooms, apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a quiet and secluded position amidst well-timbered grounds, 14 miles Barnham 
Station (Southern Electric). 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED FREEHOLD 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
BERRIE COURT, YAPTON 





Approached by a dual car- 
riage drive. Four principal 
bedrooms (h. and c.), dress- 
ing room, 3 staff bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room, kitchen and scullery. 
All main services. Partial 
central heating. Telephone. 
Double garage. Green- 
houses. Stable and potting 
sheds. Gardener's cottage. 
Well maintained grounds of 
about 4 ES. 


VACANT POSSESSION, 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, Tuesday, December 10, 1946. 
_ Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel.: Worthing 6120). 





“RED TILES,’’ WARSASH 


Overlooking the Hamble River and Sou‘hampton Water 


A magnificently 

appointed modern 

freehold residence 
designed in the Spanish 
style, containing 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 
W.C.s, loggia. entrance hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 

rooms, kitchen. 
Excellent garden of about 
ACRE. 


Main water and electricity. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


To be Sold by Private Treaty, or Auction later. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs, Fox & Sons, 2 & 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 
Messrs. BEAMISH & CO., Pier Street, Lee-on-Solent. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a pleasant position within 1 mile of the sea and Angmering Station (Southern 
Electric). Worthing 6 miles, Littlehampton 3 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
‘““LASHMARS,’’ NORTH LANE, EAST PRESTON, 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA 


~ 


Four bedrooms, half-tiled 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen. Garage. 


Main _ electricity. Co.'s 

water, gas. Cesspool drain- 

age. Well matured garden 
of about } ACRE. 


Vacant Possession. 


To be Sold by Auction 
(unless previously sold 
by private treaty) at the 
Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Tuesday, December 
10, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. NYE & DONNE, 58, Ship Street, Brighton. 
Joint Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel.: Worthing 6120) 
E. CLIFFORD SMITH, Chartered Surveyor, Willowhayne Estate Office, Angmering-on- 
Sea (Tel.: Rustington 345). 





Suitable for Scholastic, Private Hotel or Institutional purposes 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Occupying an elevated position overlooking the town and bay. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTIES COMPRISING THE IMPOSING AND WELL-POSITIONED RESIDENCE 


DURLSTON COURT 
(formerly a Boys’ School). 


24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 5 fitted bathrooms, 2 ablution rooms, linen room, 3 reception rooms, large school room, theatre, 6 school rooms, large ablution room and changing 
room, excellent offices. Also TWO FREEHOLD RESIDENCES known as “MAYCROFT ” and “NETHERCOURT,” situated in Park Road. Electric light, Companies’ gas and 
water. Main drainage. The above three properties adjoin and have a total frontage of about 255 ft. to Park Road. 


A Detached Kitchen Garden and Orchard of just over } ACRE, having frontage of about 220 ft. to Park Road, forming an excellent building site with garage. 


An enclosure of land (formerly a playing field) oval in shape, having frontages to Durlston Road and Peveril Road, ABOUT 1} ACRES. 


A SPORTS GROUND in Bon Accord Road, with main services available, most suitable for future Building Development, just over Two Acres. 


Vacant possession of the whole on completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 4 lots at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, December 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitor: Messrs. WEIGHTMAN, PEDDER & Co., Barclays Bank Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool 2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone: Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London’’ 


HARRODS 


34-36. HANS CRESCENT, LONDON. S.W.1 


1946 941 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 

















, 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, CLUB, OR RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In a beautiful district 400 ft. up with magnificent views. 


MODERN HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE DESIGN 





IN ALL ABOUT 413 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Twenty-two bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Excellent water. Central heating. 
Garage, stabling, outbuildings. Six 
cottages. Swimming pool. Squash 
rackets court. Fine tithe barn. 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
tennis court, kitchen garden. 


Land of about 
120 ACRES, 
together with nearly 
300 ACRES 


of woodland. 





FREEHOLD £17,000 


Extn. 809), and Haslemere Offices. 





WALTON HEATH AND c.4 
KINGSWOOD 





FASCINATING HOUSE ON TWO 
FLOORS ONLY 


in excellent structural and decorative order, presenting 
the acme of comfort with the minimum cost of upkeep. 
Entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 modern bathrooms, compact offices, 2 staircases. 
CO."8S WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Partial central heating. Telephone. 
Good garage. 


Well laid-out grounds with matured trees, paved loggia, 
terrace, sunk lawn, tennis lawn. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Early Possession 
Joint Sele Agents: Messrs. SLADE & CHURCH, Kingswood, 


Surrey, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, $8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





EFFINGHAM AND c.3 
GUILDFORD 





MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


designed on two floors. 


Three reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, main drainage, 


CO.S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Large garage. Well laid-out garden, extending to about 
1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn 807). 


VIEWS OF SEA AND c.1 
DOWNS AND BEACHY HEAD 


Sussex 13% hours London, 2 miles main line station. 





BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE 


in first-rate order and on two floors only. Panelled hall 
lounge and 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath-dressing 
room and 3 bathrooms. 


VITA GLAZED WINDOWS. CENTRAL HEATING, 
BASINS H. & C. MAIN SERVICES. 


Bachelor flat with bathroom, chauffeur’s room, garage and 
stables. 


CHARMING GROUNDS of about 14 ACRES 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Inspected andspecially recommended: HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 





Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810). 





GUILDFORD 


By./c.3 


A REALLY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


built in 1930 for present owner, regardless of cost. 


This MINIATURE ESTATE OF 40 ACRES in an unrivalled setting with glorious views to the south over unspoilt country and quite immune from encroachment. 


‘ : 
oe yyy SHU Gu 





os 


The accommodation is planned on 
two floors only, and comprises 
spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 6 principal bedrooms 
(fitted basins h. and c.), 3 excellent 
bathrooms, domestic suite of 4 bed- 
rooms (all with h. and c.), and bath- 
room. Model domestic offices, 
garages for 4 cars. Chauffeur’s flat 
4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
Entrance lodge. Stabling. Ex- 
tremely charming pleasure gardens 
with 2 tennis courts, prolific walled 
kitchen garden, peach houses, 
extending to about 6 ACRES with 
a further 34 ACRES of agricultural 
land. 





All main services. Complete central heating. In superb order throughout. 


Strongly‘recommended by the Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Aaone. West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: ~ 149) or Head Office: 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 80 
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9, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN 


Holborn 
4526/7 





NEAR SUSSEX COAST 


In a fold of the Downs, 4 miles from Eastbourne. 


FRISTON PLACE, EAST DEAN 
THIS LOVELY TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 

of brick, flint and stone 

construction, carefully 

restored and modernised in 

1939; original panelling, 

mural decorations, cheerful 

airy rooms ; great hall, 

4 reception rooms, 10 bed- 

rooms, 5 bathrooms, com- 

pact and up-to-date domes- 

tic offices, Aga cooker. 

Central heating, constant 

hot water. Main electricity, 

water and drainage. Seven 

cottages, garages, stabling, 

barns, heated greenhouses. 

. (Tudor well-house’ with 

donkey wheel.) 
Well-timbered walled ont, auheali plantations and pasture, in all 


36 ACRES FREEHOLD, FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE. 


Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: 
GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN, 9, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





2. (Holborn 4526). 


By order of R. F. G. Aylwin, Esq. 
‘OLD ALLENS,” PLAXTOL, KENT 


23 miles from Borough Green Station and 6 from Sevenoaks, in the lovely orchard 
country. 


This attractive Tudor Farm- 
house with modern addi- 
tions in keeping, having 3 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, good offices, 
maid’s sitting room, con- 
stant hot water, central 
heating, main water and 
electricity. Two ecttages. 
Double garage, etc. Lovely 
old-established grounds. 
Valuable mixed orchards. 


For Sale with 2} or 10} ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: 
GORDON PRIOR & GOODWIN, 9, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 (Holborn 4526). 








F.A.I. 


SCOTT PITCHER 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


ESTD. 1874. 





By direction of the Right Hon. Lord Cornwallis, K.B.E., M.C., J.P. 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Tonbridge and Hastings, 35 miles London. 


FIRST-CLASS 
COMPACT ESTATE, 
FINE MODERN HOUSE 


Four reception and 7 good 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
central heating, main water 
and electricity, Aga cooker. 


Delightful terraced grounds 
with bathing pool and wild 
garden, gardener’s cottage, 
charming old farmhouse, 4 
excellent cottages and 
model farm, woodland and 
orchards, 


ABOUT 112 ACRES 
For Sale with Vacant Possession by arrangement. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. STRUTT & PARKER, 213, High Street, Lewes, and ScoTT 
PITCHER, Haywards Heath, Sussex. Telephone : Haywards Heath 17. 


Tel ; Tel. : 5 
“sales Edinburgh G+ W. INGRAM, F:s.1. "@ lines)” 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


BESIDE LOCH NESS 


5 miles from Fort Augustus, 27 miles from Inverness. 
For Sale by Private Treaty 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


in good sporting district amidst the grand Highland scenery of Inverness-shire. ‘Thy 
convenient House stands in 2} and contains 9 rooms besides kitchen, bath 
room and servants’ sitting-room. Double garage and outbuildings. 





Good connecting bus services, five “ene = gph door daily in each direction. 
Sole Selling Agent: (¢ . INGRAM, F.S.1. 





DOGGING MOOR FOR SALE 
CAITHNESS. Easily Iked ibl 
The Moor is shot over dogs and yielded about 120 brace in August, 1946. 
Two Trout Lochs. Keeper’s house and kennels. 
within five miles. 
Practically the whole moor is let in four Hill Sheep Farms. 
There is no Shooting Lodge. 





Hotel accommodation at Lybster 


Grouse Moor of 6,600 acres. 





FOR SCOTTISH PROPERTIES—C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1. 








23, High Street, Tel. 
COLCHESTER C. M. STANFORD & SON 3165 

OLCHESTER 3 miles; half-hourly bus service. CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY in quiet lane and wooded surroundings, nicely established MODERN 
RESIDENCE of superior design and construction. Porch, hall, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, breakfast room-kitchen, and other domestic offices, 4 bedrooms with wash- 
basins, bathroom and w.c., and large airing cupboard. Main electricity for lighting and 
power. Water pumped by electricity. Central heating and independent hot-water 
system and telephone. Garage and other outbuildings. Charming landscape garden 
with lawn and weathered Cumberland rock-water garden; cherry avenue; small 
orchard and kitchen garden; woodland walk and rough pasture studded with trees 
and shrubs and with running brook. ALSO MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE. 
7 ACANT POSSESSION. Auction November 27, 1946, at Colchester.—Messrs. 

M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High Street, Colchester, jointly concerned with Messrs. 
ean Wricut & Co., 146, High Street, Coichester. (Ref. 3427) 








WEST BERGHOLT, ESSEX. 3 miles Colchester, main line railway station. 

Occupying an exce Hlent position on the main Halstead road. CHARMING 
RESIDENCE set in well-stocked garden with lawns, fruit, etc. Three excellent recep- 
tion rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 4 bedrooms, double garage, detached from the main 
building is a study in brick and tile with panelle d walls, w.c. Main water and elec- 
tricity. Drainage on modern principles. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREE- 
HOLD £5,400.—sole Agents, as above. (D. 3403). 





OLCHESTER 4 miles. Attractive modern DETACHED COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE standing in nicely timbered grounds of 12 ACRES. Three reception 
rooms, gent’s cloakroom, excellent domestic offices, 9 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. MAIN ELECTRICITY. Water supply from Artesian bore. Domestic 
hot-water supply. Useful outbuildings including garage. 3 cottages. Well laid out 
gardens, all maintained, paddock and park land. VACANT POSSESSION. £8,500 
FREEHOLD. (Ref. D.2664). 





OUTSKIRTS PICTURESQUE ESSEX VILLAGE within easy reach 

Maldon Yachting Centre. ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE nicely 
recessed from the main road and enclosed by red brick wall. Three reception rooms, 
kitchenette, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services of water and electricity. Useful 
range of outbuildings. 2 COTTAGES LET AT 10/- WEEKLY. Grounds of 
APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES comprising paddock, orchard and soft fruits. 
1 ACRE of strawberry plants. VACANT POSSESSION of the house and grounds on 
somatetion; cottages subject to existing tenancies. £6,000 FREEHOLD. (Ref. 

.3406). 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27/29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. (TEL. 1153). 





SUSSEX 
Near Tunbridge Wells. 


A delightful Freehold Property 
comprising Modern House 


Two reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
1 ACRE cf garden. Garage. 


To be offered to Public Auction (unless 
previously sold.) 


Orders to view of the Agents, as above. 
(Fo. 3704: 





NT 


About 5 miles from Tunbridge Wells, whence London is reached in under,an hour. 


A Gentieman’s dignified 
Country Residence in 
Sussex Farmhouse style 
Fine views. On two floors. 
Modern conveniences. Two 
reception rooms, 4-5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Fine 
gardens. 24 ACRES. 
Young orchard. Farm 
buildings. 


£11,500 FREEHOLD 


Orders to view of the 
Agents, as above. 
(Fo. 37039) 











FOX & MANWARING 


EDENBRIDGE, KENT. (Tel.: 2211.) 


TODDINGTON GRANGE, GLOS. 
In the beautiful North Cotswold Country. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession. Most Attractive Gentieman’s Resid 


cau ca Three reception, 8 principal 


bedrooms with basins (h. 
and c.), 6 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, Co.’s 
water, private electricity, 
central heating. Ample 
outbuildings. Delightful 
gardens and grounds, with 
tennis lawn, lake and 
stream. In all 13 Acres. 
Hunting. Golf. 


Sole Agents: 
Fox & MANWARING. 











HENRY SPENCER & SONS 


Harry A. Spencer, F.A.I., Eric C. Spencer M.B.E., M. oy (Cantab), F.S.1., F.A.1., 
Rupe rt W. Spencer, M.A. (€ ‘antat D), F 


I ‘A. 
RETFORD AND WORKSOP, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF BLYTH, NOTTS. 
WILTON LODGE 


A CHARMING MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Two cloak rooms, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 3. bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
Old-world garden with spreading lawns. Fine ornamental trees. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. Area about 3a. 3r. 31p. 


For Sale by Auction at the Lion Hotel, Worksop, on Wednesday, 
December 4, 1946, at 4 p.m. precisely (subject Conditions of Sale). 


Solicitors: BurRTON & Dyson, 22, Market Place, Gainsborough. 


Paddock. 
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Damps while it 
presses, irons dry if 


required: two irons in one! 


Absolutely safe in use, the Silex 
Electric Heat-controlled Steam Iron NY 
gives an improved finish to all ironing. i : ° 
It glides smoothly on a cushion of 7 ¢ 
steam. Dampingis unnecessary i Z 
(except for heavy fabrics) be- — >, ¢ ( 
cause it damps while it presses. C 
Any degree of heat between - ~ 
low and high is obtainable and " 
thermostatically maintained. 277 
A flick of a= switch, and e 
the ‘Silex’ is a dry iron. Two 
irons in one, but no heavier 
than an ordinary iron! 

See it at your electrical store. 
Guaranteed for 12 months. 
Price 59/6. Free of tax. 


= £9( 
of) THE SILEX 


- £- ri () SY) ELECTRIC HEAT-CONTROLLED STEAM IRON 
\ ZASY 
&G s Silex Household Products Ltd., 9-21 Cutler St., London, E.1 
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CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL trp 


- a high grade shoes 


are restricied, Norwell’s may still 
be able to help you. Write today 
your enquiries will have the 
personal attention of “ The man 
behind the boot.” 


Norwells 


OF PERTH 


b/ NORWELL’S PERTH FOOTWEAR LTD. 
a PERTH, SCOTLAND 


TRUST THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOT 





















Unfiltered 
drinking water 
often looks like 
this ! 


Impurities and nasty things like this 
in your drinking water? If you 
could see it under the microscope 
as it comes from the cistern—you 
might be surprised But there’s a 
sure safeguard—the Berkefeld filter. 
Low in first cost, simple to instal 
and maintain, it gives you the price- 
less certainty that your drinking 
water is always above suspicion. 


| ao 
me me“ BERKEFELD' FILTERS 


Berl -feld Filters, Ltd., Dept. 65, Sardinia House, Kingsway, London. 








THOMAS BLACKBURN & SONS LIMITED 


(Incorporating Russell Edwards & Co., and Stevensons) PRESTON, LANCS. 
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Mellow old oak, expressing in the bedroom, a 
warmth and charm reminiscent of a bygone age. 
This group of restored old pieces is taken from 
extensive stocks on view at Harrods Furnishing 
Galleries, Third Floor. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SW: 
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MRS. REGINALD DINGWALL 


Mrs. Reginald Dingwall is the only child of Lt.-Col. Sir Wilfrid Spender and Lady Spender, of Clethers, 

Strandtown, Belfast. This photograph was taken shortly before her marriage, this month, to Mr. Reginald 

George Dingwall, Sudan Political Service, the second son of the Rev. W. M. Dingwall, of St. Michael’s, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, and of the late Mrs. Dingwall. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WA..2. 

Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
g W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Ammnual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland, 93s. 2d.; abroad, 93s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





THE WRONG GRADIENT 


< HO lives if England dies ?’’ asks Mr. H. 
\ \ M. Tomlinson on another page. “Who 
lives,’’ we echo, “‘if England becomes 
an eyesore and a shame to us?’’ And day by 
day, month after month, we are gravely assured 
by Ministries and Public Relations Officers that 
only by sacrificing all that is rarest and most 
beautiful in this little island shall we make 
certain of the military security necessary for its 
preservation. The paradox is no new one, and 
within the limits of common sense has its un- 
doubted truth. In the spacious days when the 
Aldershot Command was evolved, when Salis- 
bury Plain gradually became a theatre for mili- 
tary manoeuvres and a training area for all 
arms, when names like Okehampton and Shoe- 
buryness found their now long-established places 
in the life of our regular Army, in those days 
the problem was different indeed. To-day not 
only have we to train in peace-time a far larger 
army in the use of highly destructive machines, 
but we have a vastly greater civilian population 
crying out for quiet and natural beauty. 

A detailed report has just been produced by 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land on questions arising out of proposals made 
for the retention by Service departments of 
large areas of land for training purposes in 
Surrey, which are now being considered by an 
Inter-Departmental Committee. These lands 
include commons long ago acquired by the War 
Department, to which the public has limited 
access, and others which of recent years have 
been requisitioned for war purposes or used 
under lease or licence, but which still remain in 
local ownership or that of the National Trust. 
In other words, the situation to be met arises 
partly as a gradual development and extension 
of the military occupation of Victorian times, 
and partly as a result of the unprecedented and 
irresistible demands for training space which the 
last war produced. The main questions to be 
decided are what are the real military needs in 
the area, how far they could be met elsewhere, 
and what weight should be given to the very 
different needs of the civilian population which 
surround this most attractive piece of country. 
The main conclusion come to by the C.P.R.E. 
is that though there appears to be little prospect 
of the War Office relinquishing any of the main 
area of common which they already possess, the 
suggested acquisition of other commons of 
exceptional beauty and value to civilian popula- 
tion represents a new invasion of unspoilt 
country which must arouse the strongest 
opposition. Because of their proximity to areas 
of dense population, the Surrey commons are 
unsuited for permanent military activity, and in 
view of their exceptional quality their surface 
and environment should be protected. 
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These might be granted as self-evident propo- 
sitions were it not for the suggestion of over- 
riding military necessity. Unfortunately, where 
military security is said to be involved, it is 
impossible to compel the Service authorities to 
prove their case or to make sure that they have 
considered all reasonable alternatives. One can 
only attempt to judge by the somewhat per- 
functory professions that no alternative has 
been ignored, and it is impossible to know 
exactly on what grounds such alternatives have 
been rejected. To some it might argue a natural 
perversity in the Services concerned that so 
many of the most precious and beautiful regions 
of the country should be threatened. Have the 
Army and the Air Force considered the training 
possibilities of some of the remoter parts of 
Scotland? Lack of transport and accommoda- 
tion will be urged, no doubt, against such 
proposals. They would not have counted for 
much on D-Day. There seems much evidence 
of the wrong sort of war fixation in authority. 
No more appalling case of vandalism has yet 
occurred than the continued occupation of the 
estuary of the Taw and Torridge for amphibious 
operations. The official defence that Braunton 
has the only beach of the “right gradient’ shows 
the limitations of the official mind. Clearly, as 
Mr. Tomlinson says, rehearsals should take 
place on a beach with a wrong gradient unless 
Braunton is the place we are going to invade. 
Again, where is the sense in one Government 
department talking of a National Park in the 
Lake District when another department is 
brazenly earmarking the very centre of it for 
target practice? Target practice! No one 
wants to minimise the problems facing the War 
departments, but they must be taught the dif- 
ference between war-time and _ peace-time 
values, and that in this overcrowded island the 
effort to preserve the second calls for all the 
resourcefulness stimulated by the first. 


CUBBING MORNING, 1946 


HIS morning the mists lie adrift in the hollows, 
As blue as the smoke from the gypsy-camp 
fives: 
And threaded like beads on a necklace, the swallows 
Ave gathering fast on the telegraph wires. 


There’s brilliance of gold where the elm-trees are 
flaunting 
Theiy tops in the sunlight—the first to be 
crowned; 
And deep in the woodland, uncertain and haunting, 
Re-echoes the note of a querulous hound. 


At once from all quarters arises the chatter 
Of rascally magpies to give the alarm; 
And wood-pigeons break from the oaks with 
a clatter, 
A warning to all to seek refuge from harm. 


Then, just where the shadows are dark on the 
stubble, 
A little ved form slips away by the corn, 
While, back in the covert, the huntsman blows 
double, 
And, crashing in chorus, hounds fly to the horn. 


Epric ROBERTS, 


THE NEW TOWNS 


T cannot be said that the progress of the New 
Towns machinery seems to be inspiring that 
kind of public interest and enthusiasm without 
which a radical social experiment of the kind 
can scarcely. hope to prosper. It was obvious 
from the beginning that in every designated 
area there would be local opposition to a new 
way of life imposed from above and a cry that 
the interests of honest and inoffending citizens 
were being sacrificed to make a planners’ holi- 
day. The chief trouble seems to be to-day that 
an impression has been given that the public 
enquiries being held are held only as a matter of 
form, and that the Ministry has already made up 
its mind to overrule any inconvenient expres- 
sions of private rights. It is, of course, difficult 
to see how any New Town area could be 
““designated’’ except by being presented to the 
public more or less as a fait accompli, at any rate 
so far as its general size and outline are con- 
cerned. But within that outline there are many 
planning considerations which cannot be dealt 
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with except on a basis of local fact and |oca| 
sentiment, to ignore which is to court disaste; 
for the enterprise. So far as Stevenage is cop. 
cerned, much wider considerations are involved 
in the representations made by the Metropolitan 
Water Board and the Lee Conservancy Board 
with regard to the effect of the schemes op 
London’s water supply. The Minister’s pro nise 
to maintain contact with the Ministry of Hi: alth 
and the statutory undertakers is a dou) tful 
answer to the objections raised. On the ther 
hand, Mr. Silkin finds it easier every da, to 
justify his plea of urgency by pointin§ to 
‘dormitory’? development proposals  ¥ ich 
seem the only alternatives and which could 
defeat the whole purpose of the New Towns Act. 


CIRCLING THE SQUARES 


HE choice of Grosvenor Square—in v hich 

three United States Ambassadors had _ived 
before General Eisenhower made it his head. 
quarters—for the Roosevelt Memorial is not 
only highly appropriate; it helps to solve the 
problem of the future of square gardens. (:ros- 
venor Square is one of those that no longer 
serves its original purpose, and in which, with 
Berkeley Square, some of those in Bloomsbury, 
also, we should say, Eaton and St. James's 
Squares, the case for public use is justified. But, 
of course, in that case the gardens must be 
redesigned for their new use, with convenient 
cross paths and an extrovert lay-out, and be 
maintained at public expense. Bloomsbury 
Square is, in fact, being so replanned. On the 
other hand, many squares are still or potentially 
residential, and unless a pressing need can be 
shown for public use of their communal gardens, 
there is no more justification for changing their 
nature than there is for depriving suburban 
houses of their private front gardens. The resi- 
dents are legally bound to maintain them, and 
their amenities are recognised in the rents for 
the houses. So long as they are communally 
maintained they have to be enclosed to preserve 
them from abuse and damage, and to enable 
them to be restored from their war-time condi- 
tion of a waste space. 


SUNDAYS IN LONDON 


UNDAY afternoon in the winter months is 

the time-honoured and fitting occasion for 
Londoners to improve their minds and those of 
their families by visiting the national collec- 
tions. After seven abysmal years ‘it is all the | 
more desirable that revival of the excellent 
custom should be encouraged by the authorities. § 
The National and Tate Galleries, and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (so far as its present 
truncated and chaotic condition permits) do so, 
but not the British Museum. This, the parent 
body of all the rest, should be enabled by the 
Exchequer to take the lead in matters of 
national culture instead of lagging behind its 
less lethargic offspring and taking a prolonged 
Sunday nap; all the more so now that only the 
Edward the Seventh Gallery is open. And what 
a gallery! As never before the riches o: the 
British Museum can be appreciated, wit!) the 
star turns of every department marshall«:i to- 
gether in a single great hall. Yet a majority of 
working Londoners are debarred from pro ‘ting 
by it through the Sunday closing. Ifa seve: -day 
week is not possible, better close the Galle y on 
Mondays. 


THE TYRANNY OF BUTTONS 


HERLOCK HOLMES once pointed out that 

Watson had seen but had not obse: ‘ed, 
since, often as he had ascended to the  ell- 
known room in Baker Street, he did not yw 
the number of the steps. Most men ar in 
a similar state of ignorance as to the numb: of 
buttons which they must every morning in °rt 
into the appropriate buttonholes. A write of 
a letter to The Times has lately obeyed Holm s’s 
precept and counted his buttons, with he 
surprising result that there were no fewer t 10 


‘twenty-nine of them to be tackled. le 


enviously pointed out that his daughter | d 
only four buttons in all, and there is here a gr 
inequality of labour. The zip fastener provi: ’s 
one obvious remedy. Men do use it on 1 € 
jackets in which they play golf and do ot! 't 
outdoor things, but the principle might ¢ 
widely extended. 
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SO, j 
ent \OME fifteen days or so after the trout fishing B there could be no question of trap-setting where 
the S season had closed, and on one of those y these hunters were at work, so I left them to it, 
of warm, sunny mornings we experienced in feeling confident that better men than myself 
its October, I saw the finest rise of trout I have seen Major Cc Ny SARVIS were going to cope with the situation. Three 
ged this season. They were feeding on the opposite canis days later when I inspected the field again it 
the side of the river, and at its widest point, of was obvious from the condition of the runs and 
hat course, and so were well out of casting distance, holes that the rats were no longer present, and 
04 but as I had no rod with me, and the fishing Then, as a soft wind did sweetly kiss the that presumably, having suffered severe casual- 
the season was over and forgotten, this did not trees with a rustling sough overhead all the ties, they had completely evacuated the area. 
e matter to any great extent. I was, however, trout” in the pool rose at one and the same *.* 
ae Be ee ee ae ee ee Benet ad Se Ns | | 
lay “plop.” or ph ae aie. ible sg, bi gusted Scottie I moved on at his suggestion to HIS family of wild domestic cats was in 
on Rm like the Beduin Arab, considers ett sonnei plone- aya o> ir Nella sean wanil evidence when 1 settled in this house, 
ae ak coanel Ohaaek cele catia in ae Passe thing real and worth-while. I should have and Ishmael, or someone exactly like him, was 
this fruitless season I had overlooked all re ee a ee ee Oe Sa: ee ee 
lesen fats ton. than int “ai nappclaien chestnut tree in October when the chestnuts bodings of raids on poultry and massacre of 
nat ge fish in the deep water beneath the trees. —_ are ripe one can always see big “trout” rising small birds, I viewed them with alarm, but I 
ed, | +, * all the hours of daylight. have now learnt to esteem them, and regard 
ell- INCE the heavy trout is usually most con- * them as the most efficient and _ beneficial 
yw servative about his feeding-ground, and ' adjuncts to both farming and poultry-keeping. 
in where he rises in 1946 there will he rise in 1947 NCE again this autumn the rats made a_ Never at any period during my ten years have 
of unless the Catchment Board alters the map for determined attempt to establish a colony rats succeeded in establishing themselves for 
rt him, I put in what I thought would prove to be in this little corner of the New Forest, and I any length of time either on my ground or on 
of a useful quarter of an hour trying to locate the discovered in my dredge corn, when it was ripe the neighbouring farm, which looks as if it 
3's exact position of these fish. This was not easy, and ready for cutting, innumerable surface might be a most happy rodent sanctuary, and 
he for the big fellow who had risen twice just off holes with.a maze of run-ways leading to the on the other hand, although I see members of 
mn the low-hanging branch of willow took his next hedge, which indicated that the numbers of the this cat family quite frequently in or near the 
le fly with a resounding “plop” some ten feet pest were quite considerable, and that the loss poultry-runs, I have never known them take 
d up-stream, while another who had broken the of corn wasa serious matter. When I went down the slightest interest in the hens, or even the 
e water three times near the middle of the river in the evening to set some traps I saw stalking young chicks. I can with an easy conscience 
s hed now moved in close to the bank. Either along the hedge-row on the edge of the corn write a most enthusiastic confidential report on 
Lie there were far more good pound-and-a-half two very old friends of mine, Ishmael, the Ishmael and all his relations, and I almost feel 
hor trout in the short stretch than seemed possible, smoke-grey semi-wild cat, who must be a very it is my duty to start a stud farm of this par- 
e or all the fish were travellers, which at this time old gentleman now, and a large black fellow ticular strain of tough hunting cats for the 








oi the year, with practically no fly on the water, 
W:s unlikely. 


who, I imagine, is Ishmael’s grandson, or possi- 
bly one of his latest wives. In the circumstances 


benefit of those who suffer from the plague of 
rats. They can be relied upon to carry out the 
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work quite as efficiently and more economically 
than the new Government rat-catchers, or, to 
give them their correct titles, rodent officers. 


* * 
* 


HAVE recently received the report of the 

Blagdon fishing for 1946, which shows that 
the great things expected of this lake owing to 
the boats being in use for the first time since 
1939 did not quite materialise. The number of 
trout taken, 850, and their approximate weight, 
2 Ib. 5 oz., was only slightly under the forty- 
three years’ average of Blagdon since it opened 
in 1904, but in the circumstances, seeing that 
the greater portion of the lake had been unfished 
for six years—a long time in a trout’s life—it 
had been hoped that the catch of 1946 would 
equal or exceed that of 1933, when 1,505 trout 
were taken by presumably much the same 
number of rods. When one considers, how- 
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ever, the reports of other well-known fish- 
eries in various parts of the British Isles for 
1946, one and all of which record a most unsatis- 
factory season owing mainly to prevailing low 
temperatures, high water and lack of fly, 
Blagdon has not done too badly. 

The long rest which the greater part of the 
area of the lake had experienced during the war 
did produce some results, for the number of 
trout taken by the boats during the early days 
of the season was considerable, and did much 
to counteract the general falling-off that was 
apparent later in the year when adverse weather 
had its effect. I was one of the lucky anglers 
on the lake on the opening days in May, but, 
though the “ugly rush” for my fly which 
I expected in response to my first cast did not 
happen, there was a most exciting finish towards 
evening when three good trout were netted in 
about fifteen minutes in the same small bay. It 


1946 


was a pity of course that all three trout should 
have preferred the flies of my partner in the 
boat to mine, but no doubt he was casting mo-e 
skilfully, and in any case my first throw tie 
following morning yielded a fish of 3% lb. 

* * 


* 

HE unusually high level of the lake duri , 

the whole season had a derogatory effect 
the baskets of the bank fishermen, for the Bl: 
don trout feeds more readily in shallow water tl 
in the deeps. Consequently the great major -y 
of the fish taken were caught from the boz s, 
and the average weight of 2 lb. 5 oz. is appre i 
mately 6 oz. lighter than that of the previ: us 
six years, when only bank fishermen were :; 
work. This goes to prove the contention t 
the bank fishermen catch the larger fish, | 
the register does not state if it was a boatn 
or a landlubber who took the record—a bro., 
trout of 7 lb. 12 oz. 


WHO LIVES IF ENGLAND DIES ? 


countryside. To countrymen he can be 

funny without knowing why, and I am 
a Londoner. Still, when very young I lived on 
the verge of Epping Forest. Cornfields, old 
churches, cattle, a distant horizon and solitude 
were as much part of my London as ships, news 
from China, the traditions of craftsmen heard 
at the fireside and the grim warehouses of the 
East India Company. I mention this because 
a new mysticism would exclude townsmen from 
communion with the sacredness of the land, 
which is for the elect; though country dwellers 
can be as indifferent when essential England is 
despoiled or fouled as are most Londoners when 
another gracious structure is destroyed for gain. 
If destruction is called necessity then we harden 
our hearts; and there seems no end to the 
abominations of necessity. 

There is a corner of England known as the 
estuary of the Taw and Torridge; and one day, 
still a boy, I stood above Instow looking over 
the waters between Hartland and Morte. Lundy 
floated midway between the points. I was 
there because I had been reading Elizabethan 
history, and was in a romantic mood. Anyhow, 


[' is risky for a Londoner to speak up for the 


By H. M. TOMLINSON 


with much of the wild surmise of Balboa on his 
peak, except that I qualified it by eating maz- 
zards from a cabbage leaf, I saw the approach, 
old in story, to the western ocean. Appledore 
was below, with schooners and ketches along its 
quay. That white village under its hill in 
a morning light was just as vivid and surprising 
to me as was Barbados in a later year. So this 
also was England! And, like Balboa, I had 
earned my discovery by trudging to it. 

I have stayed by the Torridge often enough 
since that year, for it seems to me that one’s 
children should see how good their country is, 
should know that our small island, in some of its 
aspects, reveals the serene splendour of the 
spirit of its past. And very recently I was there 
again, after an absence enforced by war; and 
because of that visit I understand the letter of 
a friend, a native and lover of the place, which 
told me sadly he wished never to see Appledore 
again. What, not a place which in its way 
exemplifies the best we know of our country ? 
Yes, just that. 

We will pass over the fact that when now 
you stand on the hill over Instow and look into 
the space between Hartland and Morte six 
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towering steel masts interject from Northam 
Burrows and bar the sky. We must dismiss 
from the memory that vision of famous British 
headlands reposing in blue infinity. It was as 
noble a show as anything to be seen in the 
Mediterranean, but it no longer exists. There 
the masts are, and there, I suppose, they will 
continue to dismember the scene. Not that the 
burrows and the remarkable pebble ridge, golf 
links, salt marsh, dunes and tidal creeks matter 
much any longer. That sunny and breezy 
expanse of common land is in possession of the 
military. One is not excluded from it, of course, 
but one may die, even if consciously prudent 
when enjoying the air. Monsters on caterpillar 
tracks frolic over the sands; they cross the ridge 
on a Bailey bridge. A road is to be cut to make 
a traverse of the expanse easy for Leviathan. 
The war, let it be noted, is not over; far 
from it. The danger is grave that it will settle 
into a social conviction, a solar myth, accepted 
rationally though with grief, like high taxation, 
and that the wrecking of England will continue 
to spread as naturally as dry-rot. There are 
great and pleasant areas of our restricted island 
where worse harm could not have been done by 
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THE VALLEY OF THE TORRIDGE AT WEARE GIFFARD 


the enemy, had he got his engines ashore, than 
is being brought about by our own armed forces 
in the name of defence. By Taw and Torridge 
the damage will soon be irreparable. The re- 
sponsible officer has explained that this is 
because Braunton Burrows was the only 
beach he could find of the right gradient. 
But clearly, he ought to rehearse on one with 
the wrong gradient, unless Braunton is the 
place we are going to invade. Once the mind 


LULWORTH COVE, WHICH HAS BEEN 


has become fixed by war it sees nothing else 
for a long time, even when looking for peace. 
That ought to be plain to anybody from the 
news of the day, where peace is no fairer than 
a disfiguring disease where one looked for good 
cheer. So it stands to reason that the Admiralty, 
the War Office and the R.A.F., though now 
directed by Socialists, will continue to regard 
the British scene as theirs for the taking. No 
leave is ever asked; what is fancied is taken as it 


would have been by the Nazis, and this will 
continue as long as citizens, always patient, and 
now dumb, are so easily pushed off their own 
place by the whims of officials, who prefer to 
take, as gentlemen of discrimination would, onlv 
the choicest areas. 

At Fremington, on the Taw, is now estab- 
lished the headquarters of Combined Operations. 
These operations take in their scope all the 
coast and waters up to Bideford Bridge and on 
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THE VILLAGE OF APPLEDORE UNDER ITS HILL 


both sides of the estuary. What was a region 
superb in so many qualities that it has been 
called unique is now given over to the disrup- 
tion of incessant war. The idea that residents 
are sure to be jealous of the value of what is 
about them and will protect it is no more com- 
forting than the housemaid’s blithe assurance 
that an old picture will fit the grate to make 
a nice draught when the fire won’t go. And the 
picture makes it go, and goes with it; spoliation 
has its good and profitable points for some. The 
usual local inhabitant, and he is the majority, 
is as careless over the sacred character of the 
English scene, to say nothing of its comeliness, 
as is a pagan of a Christian altar. He is as cold 
to its divinity as is a usual stockbroker towards 
the history and traditions of London’s stones. 
We had better not be careless about this. Time 
flies, and the comeliness of our country is going 
with it, going day by day, and going fast. 

If we are the trustees of our country, 
gravely quoting “‘who dies if England lives’’ to 
let the world understand the value we put on our 
heritage, it seems odd that we should behave as 
if we do not care what becomes of that value, 
so long as we extract from it all we want. Let 
our heirs do what they can with the remnant 
left, if any. 

In southern England, vulnerable because of 
the capital with its weight of traffic, and more 
because of its milder and more delicate character, 
it will soon be difficult to avoid concrete, tarmac, 
rough-cast, Tudor style, and the threat of 
machinery of all kinds. You might have thought 
its people needed special protection, if they were 
not to lose sight altogether of England, and so 
forget the look of it, except the old paintings 
and poems of those who long ago rejoiced over 
it. You might have thought Lulworth Cove, for 
example, could have been left to them. That 
nook of the Isle of Purbeck, a geological freak 
amusing as a perfect little romance of contorted 
strata invaded by the sea, might have been 
cared for as we care for a Turner. It has been 
appropriated for naval gunnery. It has been 
shut off for greater accuracy in blasting, as if its 
value were only that of a rubbish dump. All 
that Purbeck country is of special interest to 
naturalists; to geologists it is as remarkable as 
are its shores, its high bare downs and its his- 
‘ory to lovers of Wessex who are not particularly 
attracted by community singing and coloured 
balloons; who prefer to take England without 
improvements. It is for them no longer, being 
now reserved for the culture of tanks. 

One by one these areas cease to be our 
country. [From Fast Anglia through Ashdown 
l‘orest to the western sea it is the same. The 





right to be there becomes as dangerous as fooling 
about in the Balkans. There is Dartmoor, for 
another instance, the only mountainous region 
in the south. A plan existed to make of it 
a National Park, to preserve its character. There 
are not a few people who would decline as a gift 
the best that some popular resorts have to offer, 
even in the south of France, but who could find 
in the space and wildness of less frequented 
Dartmoor more than a hint of the astringent 
virtue of the place of our origin, recover poise 
of mind amid its antiquity and a salutary 
humility as well as exhilaration before that 
mystery of existence which scientific industrial- 
ism disregards, to our grave hurt. Well, more 
than the spirit may get hurt if you venture there 
to-day. Even native Devonians don’t know 
where on the moor is safety from bullets and 
explosions, nor how to preserve their cattle. 
The War Office seems to consider most of the 
land round the tors as its own, and, when 
authority is appealed to for redress, no answer 
comes. Not a word. Why bother about public 
needs and rights when the gun is yours, and no 
obligation is pressed, even in a democracy, to 
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defer to law? Yet this is anarchy? © 
course it is. But what is law and good 
manners when one has power, and may 
ignore the protests of the injured? Wh: 
no court of appeal exists, but only 
Socialist minister afraid of his augu 
office? Keep out! That is all. Still, ; 
citizen cannot help thinking that d 
fence has a good deal of the ugliness 
invasion. Shall we say such a conclusi 
only adds to the mystery of the mo 
and an extra touch of bitterness to 
astringency? For one ought to ¢ 
something out of it. 

Presumably you feel merely 
abstract sense of loss because of t 
many outcries to which ultimate aut 
ority is deaf; and then you arrive, say 
Braunton by Bideford Bay, as I dido 
day, all innocent of change there. WI 
used that north-eastern corner of t 
estuary to be like ? It is hard to sa 
Like nothing else you know, unless y 
take the North African desert shorea 
add a touch of the bleak north to it. 
you are a naturalist, you were sure io 
find things over there not found elso- 
where. I never visited it in the past 
without another surprise; and asa rule 
the vista of that Atlantic strand, dim- 
inishing into vacancy, was abandoned, 
The saffron dunes, as sharp in outline 
as little Alps, gave from their crests a 
lunar landscape, though moist depress- 
ions were hidden where the smooth 
growth was as if the earth were vividly 
enamelled. It was a place apart, for 
those who like a little journey into an Eng- 
land that was before the coming of machines, 
ages before we gave way to progress and cease- 
less uproar. You could sit and watch an ivory 
gull among the multitude of shore birds. That 
bird knew it was safe. 

But not to-day. So rare and fair a region is 
a playground for hundred-tonners quick-firing 
their guns. Landing craft shove in letting go 
curtains of rockets. Combined Operations are 
all over it. For us, and for its rarities, its quiet, 
and its radiant timelessness, it is abolished. 
Barbaric desecration could do no more there 
than is being done. Who dies if England lives? 
Well, who lives, in the full sense of the word, if 
England becomes an eyesore and a shame to us? 
It is as if we had gone mad, and were destroying, 
in the name of scientific progress and defence, 
the best reasons we have for the defence of 
England. The conviction of human dignity is 
destroyed, with the rest of the values that give 
our Culture superiority. If that is the progress of 
science then it is time we awakened to reason; 
and even common sense would be better than 
nothing. 
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“The right to be there becomes as dangerous as fooling 
about in the Balkans” 
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SEA TROUT AND THE WET FLY 


finnoch—call him what you will as locality 

dictates—provides more sport for the fly 
fisherman than any of the fish that frequent 
these islands. This may be considered an over- 
statement, but not even the most hardened 
salmon fisherman will deny that the sea trout 
gives more value in proportion to his weight 
than old salay himself. Besides he is so attrac- 
tive both in his habits and appearance; the 
rapidity with which he darts to seize the angler’s 
fly, ‘he violence of the pull when he is hooked, 
the many leaps skyward and the courage that 
he ¢ splays until safe in the landing-net—these 
qua ties all secure for him our respect, while 
his variness makes him a worthy antagonist 
aga’ ist whom experts and duffers never tire of 
tryi g their skill. But to see him jump in the 
sea ool when he first makes contact with fresh 
wat r, and behold the flash of silver as the sun 
ligh s upon his flank—this is the sight which 
end ars him to every fisherman and whets the 
app tite of the fly-fisher; it is a challenge, which 
the ervous excitement of his human rival shows 
tot instantly taken up. A fresh-run trout with 
the ca lice on him is irresistible. 

The sea trout is essentially a fish for the 
fly- sherman; so I become a purist when the 
sea rout run, for he is too game a fellow to be 
ang -d for with worms or a spinning bait. If 
he \ ill not take a fly, wet or dry, it is preferable 
to ; ve him best, though there are many who 
woi d disagree, especially the thread-liners; but 
he ‘eserves the respect of his assailants and 
the» are few occasions when he will not take 
a fi. if he is in the mood to take at all. I have, 
when the water is in roaring spate, caught as 
ma!'y on a yellow fly as my fellows on the same 
day have taken with their garden variety or 
spinning bait. - 

This may be considered self-praise, but the 
claim is made only to show that there is usually 
no reason to borrow the gardener’s fork or take 
out the spinning rod. A small yellow Torrish, 
or better still the Canary, first introduced to me 
as a Salmon fly on the Finn of Northern Ireland, 
will prove very effective. My Canary, which 
differs from its Irish original because it is less 
well tied, is easy to make. The tail is a few 
strands of golden pheasant topping; the body 
of orange floss with a twist of gold or silver 
tinsel upon it, the hackle of blue and black jay 
and the wing three or four small toppings tied 
one upon the other. It is most successful in 
peaty rivers at a time when it is impossible to 
see the bottom through the golden-brown water 
flowing bank high towards the sea. On such 
occasions one might assume that the Worm fly 
(the feathered variety) would be the obvious 
choice when others, less pure, are biting the shot 
on to their casts; but I have never had success 
with it, though it is a popular sea-trout fly. 

When the water begins to clear I would 
change to a Silver Invicta (it bears other names), 
which has a tail of golden pheasant topping, 
a silver body, hackle of the blue and black 
feathers of the jay or dyed guinea fowl in front 
of a red-brown, cock’s hackle and with hen 
pheasant for the wing, while if desired another 
brown hackle can run along the length of the 
body though this I have always found unneces- 
sary when fishing the pools nearest to the sea, 
for the nearer they are to salt water the more 
sea trout seem to prefer a silver fly. The Silver 
Invicta is for general use except on dull days. 

The Canary, the Silver Invicta and a fly 
much like the Irish Black Fairey are all I have 
found necessary to use in a river for British or 
Irish sea trout, but it is presumptuous and 
unwise to suggest to the piscatorial fraternity, 
which includes the tackle makers, that a limit 
Should be placed upon the colourful and 
ingenious creations-upon-hooks that inhabit 
every fly-fisher’s sea-trout box. 

_ The third of my trio is also very easy to 
th : the tail is of golden pheasant topping; the 
bedy of black mohair or seal’s fur ribbed with 
Si ver tinsel, while the hackle is black and the 
w'og of hen pheasant, or black. This fly is for 
uss on dull days, in the evening or at night, 
w en the black wing is usually more successful. 

I have had no cause to regret a suggestion 


[inn sea trout, peal, sewin, white trout or 
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By ROY BEDDINGTON 


which I once made in Country LIFE that the 
black fly is the best for night fishing. This sug- 
gestion was based on the discoveries of Eugene 
V. Connett which were set out in his book 
Random Casts; they related to the visionary 
peculiarities of a fish caused by the construction 
of its eye. There seems to be no doubt that in 
poor light the colours of the ultra-violet group 
are more easily seen by sea trout than the 
yellows or reds and the black fly for fifteen 
years has always paid high dividends, while 
those who have fished in Norway, where it was 
introduced to me, can bear witness to a much 
longer period of success with it at night. 

As a student of sea-trout fishing with both 
a wet and dry fly, I have, during the past years, 
learnt much, but above all I have realised that 
the way to catch British and Irish sea trout— 
I designate them thus so as to separate them 
from their large Scandinavian brothers which 
require different treatment—is to fish very 
quickly when using a wet fly. A fly, moving 
fast in quick jerks, seems irresistible. 

I do my casting with one hand and the 


fishing with the other that holds the line; this 
member of the anatomy is too often forgotten 
once the cast has been made, although, just as 
in dry-fly fishing, it is really the hand which 
does the work; for when engaged in shooting 
the line it can regulate it so as to turn an 
almost certain bad cast into a good one, especi- 
ally when, as often happens, more line is running 
out through the rings than is required to 
balance the motion of the rod itself. A sudden 
braking by the spare hand will often turn 
failure into success. As an assistant to the dry- 
fly fisherman it can prevent drag; as the greased- 
line artist’s instrument it can help by releasing 
line when a fish takes the fly; but to the sea 
trout, wet-fly enthusiast it is indispensable, 
though there are still many who fish only with 
the rod and strike off the reel. Certainly the 
loch fisherman seems to have an unchangeable 
dread of fishing and striking with the hand. 

Fishing with the hand, by which is meant 
pulling in the line rapidly with the hand that 
does not grip the butt of the rod, causes the fly 
to move very much faster than is possible by 
the raising of the rod point; besides it ensures 
that the angler can always strike a fish, however 
near to him it takes, and the strike for a sea 
trout should be instantaneous. Once a cast has 
been made, the rod point need not move; for 
the hand is working the fly. When there is 
a rise or a pull, the hand brake is instantaneous, 
while a normal strike can also be made with the 
rod since the point of it is not at an angle to 
render it ineffective. 
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The pulling in can be varied; it can be 
slower in fast water than where the stream flows 
more sedately, but it is surprising at what a 
rate the fish will seize it—much more quickly 
than would be expected, because I have watched 
sea trout through polleroid glasses and noted 
the express speed with which they wil! turn 
upon a fly pulled through the water. When, 
however, the river is in flood the fly should 
always be worked slowly. 

The quick pull-in with the hand has two 
disadvantages. First it will cause the dressing 
to wear off the line owing to its constant pres- 
sure against the rings, while it will also result in 
more fish less well hooked. So many more rises 
and pulls, however, are secured on balance, 
when compared to the rod-only method, that 
the hand fisherman will beat the other every 
time. This way of fishing is not only successful 
in the river; in the loch it is more profitable, 
particularly when there is not much wind. 

It produces results in low water with 
salmon; for I have found that it irritates them, 
if used continuously where fish are known to 
be lying; first they will splash at the fly until 
at last one more rash than his fellows will seize 





it, though it is difficult to be quite sure whether 
to go on pulling in or stop when a fish takes. 
This year in an Argyllshire river I saw a salmon 
follow the fly, come to the surface and try to 
suck it down—unfortunately the moving fly 
had been jerked away so that a fifteen-pounder 
had only a gulp of peaty water instead of a 
bunch of pretty feathers. 


Salmon are more lethargic than sea trout, 
if the big trout of Sweden are excepted, so that 
where sea trout and salmon frequent the same 
waters, the rod-only man will catch more 
salmon, while the angler who pulls in with his 
hand will catch more sea trout and, unless there 
is very little flow, fewer salmon. 


A hook with a wide gape is the best for sea 
trout. There is no doubt that the late Anthony 
Crossley was correct in advocating its use; for 
the wide-gaped hvok with or without a sneck 
bend, according to choice, certainly obtains 
a firmer hold than a hook which has little space 
between the point and the shank. 


Migratory trout is the sea trout’s official 
name and how worth-while is the wanderlust 
which takes him to the sea as smolt or kelt! 
There he finds a diet which has the same effect 
upon him as oats on a sluggish horse; for whether 
he is caught as a herling, returning to the river 
for the first time, or as a big fellow resuscitated 
by his annual holiday in salt water, he will give 
to those who seek it excellent sport, su that 
fishermen who have once made his acquaintance 
will ever be eager to meet with him again. 
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ENGLISH LUSTRE WARE-—II 
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LAIN silver lustre ware was frankly a sub- 
Ptitvre Just as pewter took the place of 

silver for those who could not afford the 
precious metal, so lustre made earthenware look 
like silver. Potters made casts of silver pieces, 
the period being one of excellence in table-silver 
design. Complete tea and coffee services were 
made by Thomas Wedgwood, Mayer, Spode and 
others, many of the patterns being exact dupli- 
cations of the ribbed and fluted style of silver 
plate, producing brilliant high lights on the 
relief. When originality was attempted, design 
and workmanship became heavy and clumsy. 


The earliest pieces, undecorated except for 
beaded relief and fluted designs, were silvered 
inside and outside with the obvious purpose of 
completing the illusion of metal. The majority 
of 19th-century specimens were lined with a 
white glaze. Highly finished silver lustre ware 
goblets with interiors of gold lustre were used 
at funerals, chalices and patens finding their 
place on the Communion tables of many country 
churches. Some were lined with plum-coloured 
glaze in imitation of silver-gilt; the majority, 
however, have silver lustred interiors. 

Later came the beautifully decorated silver 
lustre ware with bands of colour and elaborated 
designs, either in relief or white, or silver lustre 
on a white ground. When the pattern was in 
silver the piece was first glazed in white or ivory 
upon which the design was skilfully brush- 
drawn. A few specimens have a canary-yellow 
ground; rarer still are those displaying silver 
lustre on a turquoise blue ground. Rarest of all 
is the pink or apricot ground. 

A second period of good quality silver 


A PAIR OF SPORTING JUGS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


lustre ware began about 1835 and continued for 
ten years. This was chiefly a grey earthenware 
with silver lustre decorations. 

Rough-sanded lustre ware known as pelure, 
although possessing a perfect surface, will be 
found on close inspection to be minutely pitted, 
having the appearance of orange peel. This 
effect was produced by manganese and has the 
colour of polished steel. It appears only on early 
forms. 

Copper lustre ware, least rare of the metal- 
lic lustres, has been thought by most authorities 
to result from oxide of copper. But Dr. John 
Clarke, former director of the New York State 
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SILVER RESIST LUSTRE WARE JUGS 


(Left) COPPER LUSTRE WARE CUP IN 
THE FORM OF A HEAD, INSCRIBED 
“L. D. RODNEY,” 1782 


Museum, after a thorough investigation, agreed 
with Professor A. H. Church that the metal 
employed on all copper lustre ware was gold. 
Dr. Clarke subjected a copper lustre ware jug to 
the fumes of hydrofluoric acid; a thin film of gold 
was detached. Further lengthy experiments con- 
vinced him that all copper lustres, from the red 
gold of the finer specimens, through the pink, rose, 
purple, mottled and Sunderland lustres to the 
dead brown of inferior pieces, are gold lustres, 
made with gold chloride solution in spirits of 
sulphur or some similar oily substance. 

The difference in results, Dr. Clarke main- 
tains, was due primarily to the body of the ware. 
Copper lustre ware had a red-brown body which 
greatly reduced the metallic yellow brilliancy of 
the gold. The pink and pale purple shades, 
with their faint golden sheen, were produced by 
a thin application of the metallic solution over 
a white or cream body-glaze. When both copper 
and pink lustre were desired on a single piece, a 
red brown body was used and the parts to be 
coloured pink were covered with a thick white 
glaze. 

Undoubtedly the nature of some of the 
early clays, combined with thickness of app!:ca- 
tion and a special manner of firing, were respon- 
sible for the many variations of tint. Cold 
lustre itself is very rare, occurring at its bes! on 
very early pieces. Purple, lilac and pink in their 

varying shades were made by applying 
the same metal in solutions of diffe: ent 
strengths to light clays. Pink lv..tre 
ware is less durable than ot. ers 
because of its sparing application 1d 
the tendency towards chemical «s- 
integration during the past cen‘ ry 
and a half. Wedgwood, finding i at 
it did not wear well, quic y 
abandoned it. 

Undoubtedly, in the light of 
Clarke’s experiments, it must now 
accepted that gold was the me il 
which, on the one hand, gave 4 
coppery tone to red clay and, ont ¢ 
other hand, stained white porcela 1 
with delicate rose tints. 

During the eighteenth centu 
some beautiful thin-walled pieces 
lustre ware were made with a smoot! 
ness of glaze and richness of colou 
seldom achieved in later production 
Apart from these distinctions, precis 
dating is hazardous. The majority « 
copper lustre ware, however, is of ‘ 
deep bronze colour on a body of ver: 
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coarse reddish-brown earthenware. Occasion- 
ally t is white with a strong, bluish glaze. Made 
for -veryday use, this is either quite plain or 
decc rated with one or two bands of colour. 
(th r pieces were modelled in high relief, often 
wit] hunting or farm-yard scenes, the ornament 
beir z in white or hand-coloured with bright pig- 
mer cs on a lustred ground. 

Grounds for copper lustre include blue, 
grecn (usually covered with coarse flowers in 
relief), buff, apricot, canary, pink, granite, 
mot:led. Plain bands of varying width enlivened 
the 1ecks or bodies of jugs and goblets. 

A second period of copper lustre ware dates 
fron. about 1825 when, made in large quantities, 
glaz2 was inferior, showing specks, holes, 
pimples and bubbles. This gaudy stoneware, 
with its raised enamelled decoration, was 
frequently ornamented with brilliant flowers and 
horizontal rings in blue, cream or pink. Relief 
painting in light blue preceded the dark blue 
used between 1840 and 1850. This stoneware is 
considerably heavier than the earthenware of the 
earlier ‘period. 

Ali English lustre ware has an iridescent 
effect, with the exception of purple, which is 
known for its prismatic beauty. Like the 
colours’in a bubble, this ware, when viewed from 
one afgile, appears violet, but when a different 
light sttikes it the colours change to ruby or 
blue. © This beautiful lustre ware originated in 
Newhall about 1782 and is marked with a large 
impressed:,N, or with NEWHALL printed in 
dull red o&brown surrounded by a double circle. 

A great deal of lustre ware is of the impor- 
tant category known as resist, in which a white 
or coloured decoration is applied on a lustred 
background, most frequently of silver. A white or 


(Left) “LUSTRE WARE 

JUG, MOULDED AND 

COLOURED, WITH 

HOUNDS AND STAG. 

NEWCASTLE, ABOUT 
1820 


(Right) LUSTRE 
WARE PRINTED AND 
COLOURED WITH 
AGRICULTURAL 
EMBLEMS, “INDUS- 
TRY PRODUCETH 


WEALTH’? AND 
VERSE. LANE END, 
1800 


which used Queen’s ware bodies and glazes for 
their lustre ware. Resist lustre ware, having a 
full, hard, bluish glaze, a fine light body and a 
plain surface may be attributed to the York- 
shire potteries. Buff grounds and raised decora- 
tion belong to Staffordshire, which gave to its 
lustre ware a glaze much softer than was used in 
Yorkshire. 

Besides the pure colours there is the mottled 
effect known variously as Sunderland, marbled 
or spotted lustre. This is the rose-and-white 
effect found on so many early 19th-century jugs, 
mugs and basins. The Sunderland potters, in 
producing their lustre effects, used the curious 
process of blowing the liquid glaze through a 
tube, the far end of which was covered with fine 
gauze. The glaze, forced through the gauze in 
the form of tiny bubbles, burst upon the ware, 
forming untidy waves and marblings. 

Differences in form and design are less diffi- 
cult than colours to separate into factory groups. 
Probably the oldest and most interesting pieces 
are those of the Wedgwood school, which 
includes the works of Wood and Caldwell, Enoch 
Wood, Minton, Spode and other factories using 
the classic reliefs of the period. Eighteenth- 
century examples of lustre ware belonging to 
this school have the close dark body charac- 
teristic of the Staffordshire potters’ earlier 
products. These were usually fully dipped, that 
is, covered inside and out with a self-ground of 
lustre, coloured decorations in enamel often 
being applied over the glaze. Later, white or 
cream coloured linings prevailed in lustre ware 
for household use. 

To the Wilson school belong those Justre- 
wares with a rather brassy gold or rich copper 


tinted. glaze was first applied to the clay body of the ware. 
After. firing, the design was painted with some sticky substance 
such as glycerine or brown shellac in spirits of wine which would 
repel or resist the lustre coating, yet was easily detachable in 
water, 

The decorated ware was then dipped into a metallic solution 
which coated the surface not previously painted with the resist. 
When nearly dry the piece was washed in water, removing the 
resist and leaving the pattern silhouetted against a lustred 
ground. A second firing completed the process. 

Some authorities believe that the earliest resist patterns were 
printed in underglaze blue. If this is true, the conclusion must be 
drawn that silver resist was not in general use until after the pro- 
cess of transfer printing had been perfected early in the nineteenth 
century. This conclusion is confirmed by the nature of the designs 
themselves, in which 19th-century motifs predominate. Generally 
speaking, resist designs are either of ancient origin—such as certain 
geometric patterns or the vine pattern copied from Spanish and 
Italian lustre ware—or of strictly English inspiration, featuring 
strawberries, roses, thistles, ivy, fuchsias, sporting scenes and so 
forth. No resist was made after about 1840. 

The resist method was a more expensive process than stencil- 
ling, an effect obtained by cutting a paper stencil design and apply- 
ing it to the glazed ware. The cut-out parts were then washed over 
with metallic lustre. This quickly dried so that after removal of 
the paper the design was shown outlined against a lighter ground. 
The ware was then fired. Stencil decoration leaves a lustred pat- 
tein on a glazed background; the resist process leaves a glazed 
de:ign on a lustred background. Stencilling is not so clear-cut 
as resist, but it is very effective. 

Resist and stencilled lustre ware was made extensively in 
Yorkshire, at the Don Pottery, Doncaster, at Leeds, Dunderdale, 
Caitleford and the Swinton Pottery at Rotherham, all of 
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lustre glaze over a chalky body and decorations, 
usually of a classical character, in white relief. 
There was also raised floral work on a pale blue 
ground. 

Then there is the Sunderland school, which 
includes those who made lustre ware with 
reserve panels in which drawings or inscriptions 
were transfer-printed over the glaze. Sunder- 
land lustre ware is poorly decorated on a rather 
coarse yellow paste. Similar to these and of the 
same school are the Liverpool pieces, few of 
which ever saw Liverpool at all. 

Plain and simple decorated lustre ware is 
still being made in Staffordshire by exactly the 
same methods and according to the same designs 
as were used in the later eighteenth century. 
Many of these, after a little wear, are so difficult 
to distinguish from the old that even the 
canniest collector is likely to be fooled some- 
times. Resist lustre, however, is both more 
difficult and more expensive to make than the 
ordinary kinds and has been made only with 
deliberate intent to deceive, since prices for the 
genuine ware have become so high. 

Old pieces of lustre ware have a filmy-thin 
coating of metal; faked pieces are apt to be 
thick and clumsy by comparison. Even if the 
lustre surface is excellent, the copper effect is 
often too brown. Sprays of flowers are stiff and 
unwieldy-looking, while the blue, green, vellow 
and rose backgrounds have a dirty, unrea] tone 
due to the blacking added to antique them. 

Old silver lustre ware has a distinctly whiter 
sheen than the modern reproductions with their 
dull, greyish hue. 

Mr.G. Bernard Hughes’s first article on this 
subject appeared in the issue of November 15. 





COLOURED LUSTRE WARE FIGURE OF BULL-BAITING. 
NEWCASTLE, ABOUT 1880 
(All the examples illustrated, except the first, are in the Brighton Art Gallery 
and Museum) 
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1.—LOOKING SOUTH UP THE VILLAGE GREEN 
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WARMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE — I 


THE VILLAGE 


A beautiful and little-known village on the northern slope of Edge Hill, Warmington is distinguished by a little manor house which 
has come down unaltered since it was built overlooking the wide village green 


HEREVER the exact geographical 

W centre of England may be—and 
various claims are made—it can 

hardly be disputed that the heart of England 
is in Warwickshire. The human heart is not 
dead-centre, so that there is no need to draw 
lines east and west and north and south and 
find where they intersect—possibly in Derby- 
shire. The conviction that among the hedge- 
rows of Warwickshire we have reached the 
innermost recesses of our island is based on 
an instinct of recognition too deep to be 
measured. Approaching the county from 
Banbury, after the gradual ascent of the Edge 
Hills from the east, the vision breaks on you 
as you come out on the top of Sunrising Hill 
(if you are bound for Stratford) or (on the 
Warwick road) immediately above Warming- 
ton. Opening at your feet is the wide 
Warwickshire landscape, essentially good, 
with its rich fields and copses, its drowsy 
hedgerow elms and peaceful villages, sheltered 


2.—THE 


MANOR HOUSE AT THE UPPER 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


by the hills. Agriculture, the oldest of our 
industries, reigns supreme, unthreatened by 
the blight of the Black Country away beyond 
the horizon to the north. Here, the heart of 
England still beats to the steady rhythm of an 
age untroubled by feverish industrial activity 
and in harmony with the soil and the revolv- 
ing seasons. 

Warmington lies on the northern escarp- 
ment of the Edge Hills, where the upland 
plateau of lias rock is abruptly broken by the 
valley cleft by a stream that is one of the 
head-waters of the Cherwell. Though a 
valley, it is also a watershed, only a mile 
separating the sources of streams that go 
eventually to feed the Severn and the Thames. 
Northward, on the far side of this valley, the 
lias rock crops up again in the ridge that 
forms the Burton Hills (Fig. 4), where, until 
a gale destroyed it in July, the Burton Dassett 
windmill formed a prominent landmark over- 
looking the vale. In spite of its proximity to 
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END OF THE GREEN 


a main road, Warmington is a village that con- 
ceals itself so successfully that it has escaped 
all the books on beautiful England. In a 
county list of the most notable English 
villages drawn up twelve years ago it finds no 
place among the half-dozen chosen from 
Warwickshire, but only, one suspects, because 
it was unknown to the compilers. It is in no 
sense a ‘‘show”’ village and, it is to be hoped, 
it never will become one, but it has all the 
elements, not at all easy to define, that give 
a village character, so that it is something 
much more than a collection of cottages how- 
ever picturesque. 


In the first place its setting on the side of 
the hill brings in the third dimension. The 
eye in surveying it ranges up and down as well 
as along and across; the stone walls of the 
houses are seen against the green background 
of the hillside behind, and the church on the 
skyline seems placed there like a sentinel on 
watch over the roofs below (Fig. 12). Then 
there is the wide carpet of green round which 
the village is grouped and up which the road 
winds as little more than a ribbon in the grass. 
The green widens as it ascends, a row of cot- 
tages bordering it on either side, and at the 
upper end, just where the eye requires it and 
in the appropriate position of dominance ovr 
the humbler buildings, stands the manor 
house, as perfect an example of its kind and 
time as it would be possible to find (Fig. _). 
The element of water is also present, for .t 
the upper end of the green is the village po: |, 
in which the front of the manor house is be: \1- 
tifully mirrored (Fig. 3). In an order of 1¢ 7 
the pond is dignified by the name of “* 2 
town pool,’”’ which was to be put and kept 1 
order under the direction of the waywarde ; 
it was resolved at the same time that t 
washpool be taken over by the parish subj¢ 
to an annual payment of 18d. to the Lord 
the Manor and to the approval of the ne: ‘ 
meeting of the manor court. The washpo | 
with its steps and rails is below the town po ! 
and fed from it by a sluice. 

Before looking at the village in great: 
detail we may set down what little is know 
of its history. The church, built on a project 
ing bluff of the hill, below which the roa 
plunges down from the edge, may, like s 
many hill-top churches, occupy the site of 
prehistoric earthwork. There is a traditioi 
that the first village was also originally on th: 
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3.—THE FRONT OF THE MANOR HOUSE REFLECTED IN “THE TOWN POOL” 


hill-top but was moved lower down on account 
of the scarcity of water on the uplands. Its 
Domesday owner was Robert de Beaumont, 
the Count of Meulan, who had here 15% 
hides, of which two and a half were held by 
“acertain Knight,”’ who was his tenant. It is 
probable that in the Domesday entry the ad- 
joining village of Shotteswell is included with 
Warmington. By Robert’s brother, Henry 
de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, the site of 
Warmington with the exception of its hamlets 
was given to the abbey of Préaux (de Pratellis) 
in Normandy, which their father had founded. 
The monks established a cell in Warmington, 
which is said by Dugdale to have stood “about 
the midst of the town as the inhabitants by 
tradition do affrm.’’ That this was a cell and 
not just a grange is proved by the occurrence 
of the name of Ralph, Prior of Warmington, 
ina deed of 1274. It came, however, to be 
teckoned as part of the possessions of the 
priory of Tofts in Norfolk, a daughter house 
of Préaux. During the wars with France the 
lands of foreign religious houses were 
frequentlv let on lease, and among the lessees 
of Warmington was Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
the commander of the English archers at 
Agincourt. With the suppression of the alien 
priories, Tofts, and with it Warmington, was 
given to the Carthusian monks of Wytham in 
Somerset, and remained in their hands until 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 


In 1542 William Sheldon, gentleman, 
received a grant of the manor from the Crown 
but had parted with it before 1551, when Sir 
John Browne had a licence to sell to William 
Byr' and others. John Crocker, of Hook 
Not on, next became the owner, but in 1572 
his -on, Sir Gerald Crocker, disposed of the 
manors of Warmington and Arlescote to 


Richard Cooper, described as ‘“‘yeoman”’ of 
Warmington. Richard Cooper, who lived 
until 1603, was probably the builder of the 
manor house. He was followed by his son 
Henry, but before the Civil War the manor 
had passed to the Pettipher family. 

It was in their time that took place the 
one historic event which has broken the peace 
of this Warwickshire village. The night 
before the battle of Edgehill, on his march 
from Shrewsbury towards London, King 
Charles lay at Edgecote with the intention of 


4.—THE VILLAGE GREEN FROM THE MANOR HOUSE. 
TO THE BURTON HILLS 


storming Banbury the next morning. 
Rupert spent the night at Wormleighton, a 
few miles north-east of Warmington, and his 
scouts were strung out along the Burton Hills. 
When they saw the watch-fires of Essex’s 
army in front of Kineton, there was an 
immediate change of plan. The King was 
persuaded to turn and fight, and soon after 
daybreak Rupert’s forces were astride of 
Edge Hill. They must have streamed through 
Warmington from Mollington in the first light 
of dawn, and later the villagers will have 





LOOKING NORTHWARD 
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watched the main body with the King pass by. There stil] 
remains in the churchyard the tombstone of “ Alexander 
Gourdin, Capitaine,’’ who died of wounds received in the 
battle. In the parish register the rector recorded his 
burial and those of others who lost their lives: 


The Battell was fought by our Sovraine Lord k 
Charles and the Earle of Essex the three and twentieth ! 
of October, beeing Sabbeath Day, Ano. Dom: 1642, par 
between Radwaie and Kington. Richard Sauner, Capt. ine 
of a Foot Companie, a gentleman of Worcestershier, vas 
buried in Warmington Churchyard, the four and twent eth 
day of October, Ano. Domi. 1642. Alexander Gourde i, 
Scotsman, was buried the five and twentieth da 
October Ano. Domi: 1642. . . . Also seven other 
buried in Warmington Churchyard shortly after, w 
names I know not, and it is reported that one or cw 
more were buried within the fielde and winde of \’ 
mington aforesaid. 


ing 
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This record in the parson’s faded writing brings viv dly 
before our eyes the scene after the battle, the arriv: . of 
exhausted and dying men who had dragged themss ves 
from the field or perhaps been brought back in cart. by 
the villagers. Until. a few years ago flowers sed 
yearly to be laid on the Scotsman’s grave—no one knew 
by whom, until an old lady in the village died an: it 
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5.—THE GARDEN FRONT OF THE MANOR HOUSE 











8.—THE GARDEN DOORWAY 


turned out that the custom had been kept up by her 
family ever since Captain Gordon had died in her cottage. 

The church has massive late Norman arcades but 
EEE underwent considerable alteration in the fourte:nth 
maw 
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century. At that time there was added to the r rth 
side of the chancel a two-storeyed building, consistir z o! 
a chapel, the stone altar of which remains im situ, and 
above it a room with a fireplace and chimney an an 
opening with a grate looking into the chancel. Exan 9les 
of a priest’s dwelling chamber attached to the church: are 
uncommon and have usually been romantically descr »ed 
as anchorite’s cells. The rector to-day is not so | on 
veniently close to the scene of his ministrations. — ike 
his parishioners, he has to climb a steep path ar| a 
a flight of thirty-seven steps to the churchyard. The rec! ory 
hp is on the west side of the green and can be seen bet nd 
are =» the trees in the centre of Fig. 4; it is a Georgian hc 1se 
with a good contemporary staircase. But it Ic ks 
ee suspiciously likely that a former rector persuaded ‘he 

ee =* =lord of the manor to give him a strip of the village gr en 
for his front garden. 

At Warmington the manor house is part and pai cel 
of the village, not aloof from it; yet it stands h gh 
enough for its windows to be above the level of prying ey °S. 
Built of the lovely warm brown Edge Hill stone, it mses 
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7.—WALLS OF COURSED STONE WITH MORTARLESS JOINTS 
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imp essively out of the grass bank behind the 
poo! the twin gable ends of its wings flanking 
the centre range, in which the massive 
chir ney-breast of the hall makes a striking 
vert.cal accent (Fig. 2). It is roofed with 
store slates, rather small in scale and 





pleasantly patinated with moss and lichen, 
although on the garden side tiles have been 
substituted in part, but without any dis- 
cordancy. The timbers have warped a little, 
giving to the roof ridge a slight undulation. 
The mullioned windows on the north front are 
with two exceptions all triplets, neatly 
finished off with dripstones. The lights are 
flat-headed and the mullions and dripstones 
have an ovolo section instead of the hollow 
of early Tudor times. This last feature points 
to a date late in the sixteenth century for the 
building of the house, but even James I’s 
reign cannot be excluded in considering a 
remote country building, the design of which 





11.—FROM THE MANOR HOUSE 
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9.—GROVE FARM, A LATE STUART HOUSE 


would certainly be conservative. This week 
we can only glance at the exterior of this 
charming house, which will be considered in 
detail in a second article. Let us walk round 
to the garden side. 

There is a beautiful simplicity about this 
south elevation (Fig. 5) with its balancing 
wings coming forward to form a little court- 
yard; yet symmetry was no obsession with 
the master mason, who planned in the time- 
honoured way, with the hall in the main range 
and the screens passage and its doorways to 
one side. There is more variety of window 
treatment on this front; the gable end on the 
right reads upwards in steps of six, four and 
three lights, but that on the left, which is the 
office wing, has only a four-light window for 
the kitchen. The hall has another long six- 
light window. Fig. 7 shows the quality of the 
ashlar masonry—scappled stone laid in 
courses of varying thickness without mortar 
in the joints. By grading and shaping their 
stones as they came in different sizes from the 
quarry, the masons produced naturally and 
economically an effect of variety which, when 
imitated to-day, nearly always looks self- 
conscious. Of the art and mystery of mason- 
craft, to use the old proud term of the 
medieval builders, these walls are a perfect 
expression, seeming so effortless, right and 
inevitable that it is well to call attention to 
them. They form the background for 
climbing roses and vines, which set off and 
are set off by the beauty of the stonework. 
The little paved courtyard, sheltered and 
welcoming the sunshine, is a delightful 
prelude to the garden laid out on the slope of 
the hillside. The way in which both house 
and garden have been treated by Dr. Banham, 
the owner, and Mr. Hubert Worthington, his 
architect, is a model of sympathetic handling. 

Through another doorway at the north- 
west corner (Fig. }1) we may leave the manor 
house after this preliminary visit and take 
another brief walk round the village. The 
cottages are nearly all stone built and show a 
picturesque variety of roofs. A few are still 
thatched or stone-slated, but others are now 
tiled or have the blue Welsh slates. The 
cottages on the west side of the green form a 
continuous row climbing the hill. On the 
other side they are scattered and at the upper 
end is a farm-house simple and unpretentious 
with a large sycamore growing in front of it 
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10.—OAK STAIRCASE IN GROVE FARM 


(Fig. 2). More distinguished architecturally 
is Grove Farm (Fig. 9), standing back at this 
corner of the green. This is a typical late 
Stuart house with hipped roofs and dormers, 
and its windows have kept the cross-bars that 
preceded the introduction of sashes. Being 
set up on the bank, it has a steep flight of 
stone steps leading up to its front door, which 
is set under an arched hood. Inside there is 
a contemporary oak staircase (Fig. 10). 

While the green and the houses grouped 
round it form the centre of the village, there 
are other cottages in streets leading off it, and 
on the west side another lane goes up the hill 
with cottages placed lengthwise or at right- 
angles to it in the haphazard but picturesque 
fashion of other days (Fig. 12). It is the 
natural growth of an old village that makes 
it so difficult to add to sympathetically in 
these days of mass production. 

(To be concluded.) 





12.—_SCHVOL LANE AND THE CHURCH 
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MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN PAINTING 
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Py NHAT the Brothers Gon- 
| court restricted their de- 
finition of the esthetic 
content of a work of art to the 
phrase that it consisted of a “‘je 
ne sais quot indicible’’ was per- 
haps a recognition of the limi- 
tation of the power of words 
to convey the substance of 
painting. They themselves pos- 
sessed such a flair for language, 
so rich yet so delicate a, style, 
that one could well believe that 
the propositicn of some exacter 
definition wouid have tempted 
them. But perhaps they were 
right to leave the refinements of 
zsthetics to the philosopher. 
The communication of why 
a work of art is a work of art to 
someone who does not see it is 
a well-nigh insuperable task. 
There is a certain point beyond 
which words will not go, when 
the picture speaks for itself or 
not at all. Indeed, at times one 
wonders whether art criticism 
has a role or not. We know 
that a painting is excellent and 
that, perhaps, is the end of the 
matter. Nobody could accuse 
Valéry of lacking a desire for 
logical definitions, of not be- 
lieving in the powers of reasoned 
statement, but even he, the 
author of such wise pages on 
Degas, once admitted that “da 
trés belle chose vous rend muet 
d’admiration.”’ Valéry’s belief is 
a saddening, a pessimistic one. 
It makes the gossamer phrases so 
often bestowed on paintings seem so unsubstan- 
tial, so unnecessary. Perhaps, indeed, the most 
efficacious method of art criticism, if we adhered 
to Valéry’s dictum, would be to remain in a pro- 
found, a thinking silence, in which the critical 
urge would be restricted to a vague mime: 
thumb and forefinger would engage in a silent 
but effective play. One has seen it done before. 
Yet, when all is said, criticism is a pleasant 
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business. For if the aim of the historian of art 
is to relate the development of a painter’s style 
and place his work against its background, the 
critic can attempt to illuminate the intentions 
of the master. The critic can himself turn artist. 

The work of the historian and critic would 
be made immeasurably difficult without the 
intervention of the connoisseur. He at least can 
remain faithful to a vow of silence, except to 
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THE MARRIAGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 


pronounce those damning or acceptable words 
fake or genuine. That is the sole message 
needs to give. 

To-day, however, the connoisseur is slowly 
disappearing. It is perhaps inevitable. He 
belongs to the age of leisure, when the sole justi- 
fication for existence could be the advancement 
of one true fact. As a dilettante, as a man of 
taste, he could devote his life to: comparing, 
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noting and perfecting his experiences. A selfish 
existence, if you like, one that smacks of the 
’Nineties. But, more often than not, the 
dilettante, though not always a collector, brought 
back from his travels on the Continent or in the 
East pictures, portfolios of drawings, medals, 
coins, which went to enrich thenational collections. 

The connoisseur was determined in his life 
by the search for the one element that relates 
and unites works of art of all periods and 
classes. It is a characteristic which so often we 
hear described as quality. I would imagine that 
we all have our own ideas, our own conception, 
of quality. I like to think of it as the ability on 
the part of a painter to infuse one small part of 
his canvas with intensity, with a life of its own, 
so that we see in this isolated fragment—a hand, 
an eye, a section of landscape—a mirror of the 
whole. It is perhaps part of the baggage of the 
Po: t-Proustian era that we should seek to find 
the universal in the particular. It gives us an 
ins zht into the secret places of the artist’s mind. 

The habit of looking at pictures with a tele- 
scc vic view is perhaps a bad one. But it finds 
ful satisfaction in the impressive exhibition of 
thi ty-five masterpieces of European Painting 
wh ch Messrs. Agnew are holding at their Bond 
St: et galleries during November and December 
(in aid of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Fa uilies Association). I do not mean that we 
fin there only an assembly of details, an 
an: iology of elegant extracts. On the contrary, 
wh t could be more finely composed, in the old- 
fas ioned sense, than Poussin’s splendid The 
Movvriage of St. Catherine (Fig. 1), or Tintoretto’s 
Ap llo and Marsyas (Fig. 2). Yet nearly all the 
pai tings in this exhibition contain one or more 
det .ils which one could enclose with pleasure in 
a ‘ommonplace book of pictorial memories. 
I would give high place to the figure of Marsyas 
or ‘o the violin in the Jan Steen. Does not the 
head on the left of Tintoretto’s Entombment, for 
instance, serve to remind us of El Greco’s 
dependence on this artist and underline the 
relations between Venice and Spain at this 
epoch? On the other hand, if we saw some 
of the figures from the Poussin isolated as 
fragments, how tempting it would be to 


THE ABBOT’S POND 


England is not Russia is that in England 

it is all but impossible to make a clean 
sweep—to part devastatingly with the past. 
Our Revolution and Reformation have been 
moderate, even modest iconoclasm. Our habit 
of mind is too stubbornly a habit. It might be 
supposed that Henry VIII had cleared us of 
monasticism. Yet reminiscences of it are thick 
about our everyday life, and the ruins he and 
time have left are places of pilgrimage, for the 
tourist if not for the devout. A susceptible 
mood may even discover in their broken splen- 
dour a quiet that does not come of still weather 
and country silence. There is heard through it 
a dim far-off echo of the Angelus. 

“That ?’’ said my friend the farmer’s wife. 
“Oh, we call it the old monastery building.”’ 
We were looking round the farm after tea and 
picking our way out of the morass about the 
duck-pond. ‘‘‘Why?’’ She nodded vaguely 
across the fields that lie without a ripple of 
rising ground between us and the town. “Well, 
they say this farm and the mill down yonder 
were given by the Abbot in old days to his cook, 
who had made him some particularly savoury 
dish. And this outhouse is evidently very old.” 

“They say.’ Historians may blow our 
legends sky-high. But the rectangular building, 
with its blocked-up windows—each having a 
flattened arch over it—and its chimney-stack that 
is very wide at the base, surely was built to house 
men, not beasts; and undoubtedly it is very old. 

“They say this was the monks’ fishpond.”’ 
The farmer’s wife was talking while my thoughts 
Ta. across the centuries to the Abbot whose 
great possessions made Chaucer’s contemporary, 
Langland, prophesy that he would one day 
“have a knock of a king and incurable the 
wound.” The ducks were swimming slowly on 
their pond (or perhaps the Abbot’s), giving now 
aid again a pensive quack or as pensively 
turning themselves on end. It is a large pond. 


Ov of several reasons why I am glad that 
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ascribe them to some 
Spanish painter. The 
custom of one painter 
quoting from another 
is, of course, a not 
infrequent occurrence. 
In the two little Paters 
of War and Peace, some 
of the figures surely 
derive from his master, 
Claude Gillot ? 

At the present time, 
to come across such a 
fine collection of paint- 
ings outside a museum 
is exceedingly rare. The 
Van Goyen and the 
Ruysdael are among 
the most accomplished 
paintings by these mas- 
ters that have been seen 
in London forsometime. 
In many cases, the pro- 
venances of the paint- 
ings are interesting. 
The exhibition of the 
Royal Collection has 
revived interest in this 
branch of the history of 
taste, and it is fascinat- 
ing to see that the two 
Netschers should have 
belonged to Watteau’s 
friend and patron, Jean 
de Jullienne, then to the 
Duke de Choiseul, and 
finally to the Stroganoff 
family of Russia. It 
is a history of artistic 
expansion in the eigh- 
teenth century in minia- 
ture. Metsu’s The Toilet, 
on the other hand, re- 
calls the cultural life of 
our own country. It can be traced from the Wit- 
sen collection of Amsterdam (1717) down to 
the Cook collection at Doughty House, where 
it was only a short time ago. Once again, we 
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Around it are half-hidden stones that must once 
have made a firm, complete circle. Something 
less casual than the usual duck-pond, I thought. 
But they also say that the marshy field at the 
foot of my garden was ‘“‘the monks’ fish-pond.”’ 
Were the fish survivors of those with which 
the monks fed their ‘‘ water wolves,” the pike ? 

The knock that Langland foretold came 
four hundred years ago, and ‘‘incurable the 
wound.”’ Or was it, quite? Is a thing dead 
while men and time and worn stones and earth 
remember it? The village where I live was one 
of the Abbot’s thirty manors. In this riverside 
country where Thames floods in winter spread 
over the lower fields, we have raised causeways 
—causeys is the local term—along some of our 
roads. ‘‘The monks made ’un,”’ says the older 
native. (The younger ‘“‘dunno, A’m sha’.’’) 
Dividing field from field between the village and 
the town where the great Abbey stood are dykes 
of earth and stone built to carry the monastery’s 
tenants dry-shod to town when the floods were 
out. Their descendants live alongside a house 
called the Priory, where a leading monk or 
servant of the monastery may have had his 
quarters when in charge of the field-work; such 
a foreman was known as “the Prior,’’ I believe. 
There still stands adjacent a building of the 
fifteenth century : dormitory, refectory, infirm- 
ary, they.say, with an indifference that would 
infuriate the learned. 

All that is left of the Abbey in the town 
three miles away is a fine gateway and a guests’ 
dormitory, lately rescued from baser usage. But 
a chimney smokes that smoked in the Abbot’s 
day. Of the church that was splendid with the 
art and the piety of centuries not a stone stands. 
But among the Corporation plate—unusually 
rich for a small town—are two goblets, one of 
which may have been a chalice, according to the 
local historian. The townsfolk have outlived 
the Abbot’s masterful rule, and their restless- 
ness under it; they threatened on one occasion 
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are reminded of how many fine paintings this 
country has owned, of how many diligent col- 


lectors and connoisseurs we have _ produced. 
Let us hope the tradition will continue. 


By MARY CROSBIE 


to ‘‘make the heads of clerks as cheap as sheeps’ 
heads.’’ But memory is tougher than stone. At 
moments it is easy to imagine that the Abbot’s 
barges, laden with wool from his rich flocks, still 
tie up to the wharf, and that the tall gateway 
leading now to a public park, with seats and 
shrubberies and a motor lawn-mower, still has its 
porter who will direct the traveller to the forge 
where his horse may be re-shod free of charge, 
or point him across the market place to the 
Hospitium, now buried under a hotel. 

Of all that planned economy of material and 
spiritual, church and cloister, trade and liturgy, 
these odd relics remain. After all, fourteen lives 
would bridge the years between us and Abbot 
Rowlande, the last of his line, who discreetly 
took his ‘‘knock”’ and retired. He would come 
by our village on that last journey, if never 
before. But it is likely enough that he and his 
predecessors knew us well. The Abbey cord- 
wainer held four acres here, and its master- 
cobbler another four. It is on record that the 
village once provided the Abbey with 3,000 eggs, 
36 cocks and vegetables in great quantity. I 
should like to know if any of the villagers ever 
qualified for ‘‘a green gown and a pair of leather 
galligaskins every Pentecost,’’ which with other 
benefits were promised to Halbert Glendinning 
if he would become bow-bearer to the Abbot of 
St. Mary’s. The cook who got the mill and the 
farm might think them better worth having. 

In that pleasant, idly melancholy shifting 
of mood that we call imagination, I let myself 
think that the Abbot looked back at his Abbey 
from the east-facing window in the building— 
dormitory, refectory, or what you will—behind 
which I see the sun rise, and that his ‘“‘ambling 
pad’’ may sometimes have ambled along the 
lane to the mill that still stands where a mill has 
stood since the Conquest; and I wonder whether 
names common _ hereabouts—Prior, Church, 
Monk among them—descend from men who served 
him in the centuries of the Abbey’s greatness. 
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PEAKING as one conscious of having writ- 
S ten too many books about golf, I welcome 
a book by an author who has never written 

one before. This is Mr. Eric Prain, a St. 
Andrews golfer, a past captain of Cambridge 
and one of that illustrious band of Carthusians 
who so regularly won the Halford Hewitt Cup 
before the war and will, I daresay, begin win- 
ning it again next spring. His book, Live Hands. 
A Key to Better Golf (A. and C. Black; 5/-), is 
“only a very little one,” since it consists of but 
55 pages, and is none the worse for that. He 
writes clearly and well, with a pleasant touch of 
humour, and sticks close to his point, which is, 
briefly, that the golfer should “clear his mind of 
cant”’ and think not of a hundred different things 
but of swinging the club by means of his hands. 

* * * 


I remember very well the occasion of my 
first reading it, some little time ago now because 
the author was good enough to send it to me in 
proof. I was at Droitwich, indulging in what 
I still hopefully call a ‘‘cure,” and having just 
emerged from my bath of brine, was obeying a 
kind but stern physician and virtuously lying 
down on my bed. This, I thought, would be 
a good opportunity for reading Mr. Prain, and 
since I had no clubs with me I should not be 
tempted into trying any of the antics which he 
would doubtless prescribe for me. Alas! I had 
not read many pages before the old twin demons 
of theorising and practising, that I had believed 
to be safely asleep, awoke in me, the more savage 
from long abstinence. Soon disregarding my 
physician and his orders to rest, I had sprung 
from my bed and was trying to follow out the 
author’s advice with a walking-stick. And I 
mention it not out of pure egotism but because 
it was the best compliment I could pay him. 

His discovery as to the hands is not, as he 
himself says, a new one, and indeed he speci- 
fically deprecates the use of the word “dis- 
covery.’’ His gospel has been preached before. 
There is Ernest Jones, for instance, an admirable 
golfer who, having lost a leg in the first world 
war, performed astonishing feats in this country 
while balancing on a single leg and subsequently 
became a most successful teacher in America. 
His particular doctrine is that of ‘swinging the 
club-head,”’ and in one of his books he wrote: 
“The sensation, felt in the hands, of what is 
being done with the club-head, is the guide by 
which conscious effort should be directed.” 
Harry Vardon said that the hands were “the 
chief point of concentration for successful golf,’”’ 
and Gene Sarazen that “the great golfer plays 
with his hands. The average golfer, trying to 
think of everything at once, plays with his 
head.”’ Finally, to quote only one more 
authority, Mr. Henry Longhurst, in one of the 
most essentially sensible books about the game 
that I have ever read, declared that the one 
chapter in it by which he was prepared to stand 
or fall was that on the importance of the hands. 
So Mr. Prain is following in distinguished foot- 
steps, but he is no mere copyist of his pre- 
decessors and has plenty that is both original 
and entertaining to say. 

* * * 

To summarise his book, I should say that 
it is not merely an impassioned plea for the 
hands but a venomous and concentrated attack 
on the body. He is anxious that his disciples 
should let the hands lead and make their bodies 
keep out of the stroke as long as they possibly 
can. And is there anyone who has not often and 
painfully been conscious of that intrusive, 
lumbering body coming prematurely into the 
stroke and making a movement which ought to 
be swift and easy feel slow and heavy? Mr. 
Prain has a hypothetical spectator whom he 
takes to watch the players at an Open Cham- 
pionship, and proceeds to state that spectator’s 
impressions. The chief one is that “through the 
feel of their hands, they swung the club-head 
and brought it to the ball with the maximum 
speed and accuracy at the moment of impact. 
It seemed that they had stayed behind the ball 
until after it was hit, and that the whole weight 
of the body flowed in behind the shot.” That 
last sentence seems to me wholly admirable, 
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since it expresses what we have all felt now and 
then, when we have really timed the shot. We 
have felt at that rare and delicious moment as 
if we were ‘‘hitting through a pat of butter.”’ 

I remember very well a good golfer of a long 
past generation, the father of a contemporary of 
my own. He used to say of his son, ‘‘When 
I can make H. keep that great big body of his 
still, he can hit the ball very well.” His 
instruction bore good fruit, for H., even at his 
present rather advanced age, has still a swing 
which is a model of ease and beauty. 

It has often been pointed out that what is 
sound doctrine in golf is also sound in many 
other games. There is the obvious example of 
keeping the eye on the ball. When we see an 
eminent Rugby football player miss a place kick 
straight in front of goal, we generally observe 
that his head has leaped up before his foot 
reached the ball. Mr. Prain gives an illustration 
from the—to most of us—recondite art of 
throwing the discus. When he was in America 
he had a discussion with Johnny Anderson, then 
Olympic Champion of the discus and also a good 
and thoughtful golfer. ‘‘He told me that the 
function of the hand was no less important in 
discus throwing. He explained that when his 
body preceded his hand at the moment of the 
throw, the length and direction suffered. The 
discus flew off to the right and the throw was 
some feet short of normal. But if the hand came 
through first, pulling the weight of the body 
behind it, the throw was both long and straight.” 

Of course, the body has a part, and a most 
essential part, to play in the swing, but it is 
very ill disciplined and needs perpetually keep- 
ing in order. I sometimes wonder whether 
instantaneous photography, though it has done 
much good and made clear some things about 
the swing which used to be dark, has not also 
been responsible for considerable harm. Learned 
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students of these photographs have on the 
strength of them declared that the first move. 
ment of the swing is a half turn of the left ip 
or a shifting of the weight on to the right foot 
or what not. They may be right, but as a res Jt 
their readers have thought too much of origin \t- 
ing the movements of various parts of th :ir 
anatomy instead of letting them follow nat :r- 
ally the lead of the club-head as moved by ¢ 
hands. By doing so they get what Mr. Pr in 
calls ‘“‘dead hands”’ which forget their obvi us 
duty. After all, our hands are the means by 
which we gain and maintain contact with he 
club, and they must have a great say in he 
controlling of it. 

It is a commonplace in the experience o/ all 
of us, in many other things as well as in ¢ lf, 
that we see what we want to see. As soor as 
I have discovered a new secret in golf (in he 
course of a possibly mis-spent life I have _ is- 
covered many) and then go out to watch si ne 
distinguished player, I invariably see him dc ing 
just that one thing which in my new-found fe:th 
I believe to be essential. Mr. Prain seems to me 
not wholly free from this amiable weakn:ss. 
I am not sure that I can see all that he professes 
to do in some of the illustrations to his book, 
The fault is probably mine, but at any raie I 
will quote one excellent comment of his on a 
photograph of Craig Wood at the moment of 
impact. ‘‘The hands,’ he says, “are still dic- 
tating. They are saying to the body: ‘Stay 
where you are. We'll tell you when we want 
you.’”’ Whether or not I can see them doing so 
is of no moment; that is exactly what they 
ought to be saying. I am afraid that, despite all 
my good resolutions, I shall have to take a club 
out into the garden without a ball, or even into 
the field with one, and try to do what Mr. Prain 
tells me. It will probably be painful, but it will 
be good fun. 


NATURAL DYES IN TWEED-MAKING 


By AUDREY GORDON 


Better the rough stone that yields something than the 
smooth stone which yields nothing—GAELIC PROVERB. 
OST people who have worn Harris tweeds 
M know the word crotal or crottle, and 
associate it with a bright brown colour 
in their tweeds. The Gaelic proverb quoted 
refers to crotal, which is a lichen that grows on 
rough stones. Chemically, a dye is a substance 
which will impart to a textile fibre colour that 
cannot be washed off with water. Natural dyes 
derived from plants have been used by the 
human race in all parts of the world for hun- 
dreds of years. 
There are many coloured substances which 
are not true dyes, although they may temporarily 
stain a textile fibre. All true dyes are organic 


compounds—that is to say they contain carbon. 
Most dyes are now prepared chemically. It is 
interesting to note that aniline, from which 
many of the present-day dyes are derived, was 
first obtained by the action of heat on indigo— 
prepared from the plant Indigofera anil. Hence 
the name aniline. Until about 50 years ago the 
blue dye known as indigo was all made from 
plants of the genus Indigofera. Now the process 
is almost obsolete and all indigo dye is made 
synthetically. 

Animal products, such as wool and silk are 
easier to dye than vegetable products, sucli as 
linen and cotton. Some dyes can be applied to 


materials directly, by simply heating in the ‘ye. 
Others require what is called a mordant. 
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DYEING UNCARDED WOOL WITH CROTAL AT PORTNALONG, ISLE OF SKY). 
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is usually a metallic salt which attaches itself to 
the fibres of the material. The dye then attaches 
itself to the metallic salt. The necessity of a 
mordant has been known for a very long time. 
It is said that the fir club moss—Lycopodium 
selagzo—was one of the earliest known to High- 
landers. Stale urine was much used, both as a 
mordant and to waulk or shrink the finished 
cloth, and it is still used for this purpose. 

Probably the oldest dyes used in the High- 
lancs were imported indigo, originally made 
from the plant; crotal (lichen); and peat soot. 
These three were the only substances which did 
not -equire a chemical mordant to fix the colour. 

scrotal, scraped off the rocks, is boiled for 
five 10urs with the wool to be dyed—the longer 
it is boiled the darker the colour, which can be 
vari d from pale yellow to rich reddish brown. 
Pea y water, which is slightly acid, produces a 
colo r different from water containing lime, 
whi 1 is alkaline. 

ndigo is dissolved in urine which has been 
kep for two weeks—the wool to be dyed is kept 
in t e bath for as long as a month to produce a 
dar! shade of blue. It must be taken out twice 
ade *, wrung out and put back. The smell of an 
indi 9 dyeing is not pleasant in the small 
that hed house of a crofter. Needless to say, 
the ool must be well washed after the dyeing is 
finis ed. This is often done in a burn or stream. 

eat soot used to be collected from the 
cab: *s (corner roof supports) and rafters of the 
unc ilinged black houses when the thatch and 
turf sods were removed annually for renewal. 
Int e older black houses there were no chimneys 
but aerely a hole in the roof through which some 
of tie smoke escaped. Much soot, therefore, 
acct mulated on all the rafters. The colour 
pro uced is yellow. 

[he saffron shirt was worn by all people of 
dist. action in the Hebrides in ancient days, the 
dye is supposed to have been made from autumn 
crocus, which plant is not now found in those 
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THE TALBOT 10° 


“HE new Sunbeam-Talbot 10 appears to 
‘| serve two widely different markets equally 
well. It appeals to the man requiring 
a little more than most small cars can give, 
since it is in effect a de luxe edition of the 
average small car; on the other hand, for those 
requiring a second car not too different in 
appearance and feel from their larger car it will 
not prove too great a contrast. 

The model under review is basically the 
same as its pre-war equivalent, but has certain 
improvements affecting the power at low engine 
speeds and the silence of running at higher 
speeds. The engine is a four-cylinder with side 








- SUNBEAM-TALBOT 10 H.P. 


Makers : 
Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near 
Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price... £684 7s. ld. | Final drive Spiral bevel 
Tex =... £12 10s; Brakes Bendix servo 
Cubic Cap. 1184.5 c.c. Suspension Semi-elliptic 
BsS .. 68x%95 Wheelbase 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Cylinders Four Track front 3 ft. 114 ins. 
Valves ... Side by side Track rear 4 ft. 03 ins. 
BaP. ... 41 O’all length 13 ft. 
at... 4,400 r.p.m. O’all width 5 ft. 
Carb. Stromberg Ovall height 4 ft. 104 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil Grd. clearance 6 ins. 
Oil filter Suction gauze | Turning circle 35 ft. 
Ist gear 8.63 Weight 20 cwt. 
2nd gear 12.90 Fuel cap. 84 galls. 
3rd gear «7.79 Oil cap. 7 pints 
4th gear 5,22 Water cap. 2 galls. 
Reverse 24.84 Tyre size 5.25 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Ac-elera- Top 2nd Max. Speed 65.8 m.p.h. 
hon secs. secs. Petrol consumption 30 
10-0 16.5 7.0 m.p.g., at average speed 
20-0 ... 15.8 3rd 10.0 of 35 m.p.h. 
0.0 ... All gears 39.2 
BRAKES 
20-)  ... 16 ft. 84 per cent. efficiency on 
30-) ... 35.9 ft. road. 
40) ... 63.7 ft. 








islands. It is possible that peat soot was also used. 

The lichens—pioneers of vegetation all over 
the world—though slow growers, have yielded 
much profit to primitive peoples. Orchil, cud- 
bear and litmus are produced from species of 
lichen, and long ago the Highland people used to 
make a living by scraping lichens off the rocks 
and sending them to Glasgow. ‘Cattle on the 
hills, gold on the stones,’’ was an old Gaelic 
saying. The lichens must be gathered at the 
waning of the moon. Purple and crimson dyes 
were made from these lichens, as well as the 
brown of crotal. 

Red is about the most difficult colour to 
obtain from the plant world. Long ago, the roots 
of rue, of the genus Thalictrum, were used, and 
also the roots of the yellow bedstraw (Galium 
verum). Both these plants grew on the sand 
dunes of the Atlantic coasts of the Hebrides and 
their spreading roots were useful in holding the 
sand and preventing it from being blown over 
the pasture lands during winter gales. When 
many of these roots were pulled up the sands 
began to shift and a law was passed forbidding 
the gathering of rue. I have heard of a shell- 
fish which makes a wonderful red dye, but have 
never discovered what species it is. 

Other colours from natural dyes are :— 

Black.—From the water lily, known in 
Gaelic as the drowned white leaf; knapweed, 
Centaurea nigra; thealder tree; the docken; and 
the yellow iris. The common elder, Sambucus 
nigva, makes a bluish black. It was also used to 
make an emetic and purge and, if planted near 
houses, it was said to keep away witches. 

Magenta.—From the dandelion, known in 
Gaelic as the little notched flower of St. Bride, 
as it is one of the earliest flowers to bloom and 
St. Bride was the Celtic goddess of spring; sun- 
dew, Drosera rotundifolia, which plant was also 
used by the Celts to dye their hair. 

Yellow.—From weak crotal, peat soot, and 
bog myrtle, Myrica gale. This last plant was 
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supposed to destroy fleas; in addition it was used 
for tanning leather. Bracken, whins, heather 
and nettles also produced yellow. 

Green.—From heather, by adding plenty 
of alum (aluminium sulphate) and _ boiling 
it for as long as it takes to make a potato soft, 
then transferring the wool, now yellow, to an 
indigo bath, where it becomes green. Although 
green is the prevailing colour in the plant world, 
it is difficult to get a good green dye, and most 
greens in tweeds are made by turning yellow- 
dyed wool green with indigo. 

The mordants used by the Highlanders are 
those known as alum (aluminium sulphate), 
copper (ferrous sulphate) and chrome (bichrom- 
ate of potash). Sometimes cream of tartar is 
added to chrome. These mordants appear to be 
used indiscrimately, according to tradition and 
experience, some being acid, some alkaline and 
some neutral. Nothing is ever weighed or 
measured or timed. Yet a good dyer can get her 
colours very even and can match a new brew 
to the last one. 

In the early days of chemical dyes the 
natural plant dye was superior, for it changed 
colour slowly and evenly, if at all, whereas the 
synthetic dyes were harsh and changed colour 
unevenly. Now chemical dyes have been 
improved so much that there is little to be said 
for the laborious and uncertain *nethods required 
when using vegetable dyes. 

Even the oldest of the Highland dyeing 
experts seem to prefer shop dyes. Skilful manu- 
facturers even tempt them with synthetic crotal 
and with bottles of mixture guaranteed to pro- 
duce the real Harris tweed smell. Thus the 
chemical and mechanical age penetrates to the 
remotest isles of the Hebrides. The rough stones 
are no longer called upon to yield up their gold. 
Instead, postal orders or cash are sent to the 
nearest shop, and the packet of chemicals takes 
the place of long days spent on the hill gathering 
flowers and lichen at the waning of the moon. 


J. EASON GIBSON 


THE SUNBEAM-TALBOT TEN SPORTS SALOON 


by side valves. The maximum power output has 
been increased to 41 b.h.p. by the use ofa re- 
designed cylinder head and by improvements in 
detail to both the inlet and the exhaust manifold- 
ing. The final gear ratio has been raised, 
which results in quieter running at high speeds. 

The mechanical specification is conventional 
throughout. The chassis is of the usual channel 
section, but is notable for a particularly sturdy 
box-section cross-member at the front, where 
stiffness is usually most essential. The suspen- 
sion is by semi-elliptic springs, which are 


assisted by Luvax-Girling shock absorbers of 
the new pressure recuperation type. The brakes 
are Bendix duo-servo, operating, of course, on 
all four wheels. The hand-brake lever, although 
placed at the driver’s right, does not get in the 
way when one enters or leaves the car. The 
hand brake also operates on all four wheels. 
The battery and the tool box are mounted under 
the bonnet and are easily reached. The dipstick 
is of a sensible length, and as the entire bonnet, 
including side leaves, opens fully there is 
no difficulty in carrying out any necessary 
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service. The bodywork, in both appearance and 
finish, is of a higher standard than one usually 
finds in’ small cars of reasonable price. The 
flowing lines of the body, while sufficiently 
modern, have retained an essentially British 
look of dignity and refinement. No effort has been 
made to copy the present transatlantic trend 
towards ‘‘streamlining’’; in any case an aero- 
dynamic body would bring little benefit at the 
speeds of which this car is capable, unless the 
factors of comfort and roominess were sacrificed. 

One’s first impression is that the car will 
prove rather cramped, as it has a certain air of 
daintiness. When, however, one measures the 
internal dimensions and sits in the car this 
impression is rapidly disproved. The distance 
from floor to roof is 45 ins., and the width across 
the rear seats is 39 ins., or 43 ins. if the arm-rests 
are included. This gives ample room for two 
large passengers, who can obtain added comfort 
from the padded centre arm-rest. 

From the driver’s point of view there are 
several items of interest. The front screen will 
open up fully, should this prove necessary during 
fog. There is a ventilator fitted on the scuttle 
which is easily operated from the driving seat. 
The instrument dials I personally liked very 
much, as they were dull black with white figures. 
A small but pleasing feature is that all instru- 
ments are marked in Continental style in 
addition to the more usual marking: for 
example, the fuel gauge shows litres and gallons, 
and the speedometer kilometres per hour as 
well as m.p.h. The lid of the luggage boot can 
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be fixed in a horizontal position to carry 
additional luggage. The spare-wheel compart- 
ment is entirely separate, and the spare wheel 
can be removed without disturbing the luggage. 
I would prefer to have the spare wheel locked 
more efficiently than with the railway carriage 
type of key at present used. 

The visibility from the rear seats is sur- 
prisingly good, thanks largely to the pillarless 
construction of the rear door, which gives a wide 
angle view for the rear passengers. The equip- 
ment does not appear to have been skimped, 
since apart from items I have already mentioned 
the car is fitted with front-door pockets, cubby 
holes of sensible capacity, a cigar lighter and 
ash-trays that can be reached. 

I covered over 500 miles while I had the 
car on test, and found that the smoothness of 
the engine led one into driving much faster than 
is usual with a car of limited horse-power. The 
car settles down nicely at between 50 and 55 
m.p.h. and keeps going in a most effortless 
manner. In town driving it handles like a much 
bigger car; there is almost the feeling of a real 
town carriage. All the controls are conveniently 
placed, the gear lever being in the position to 
which one would instinctively reach. I found 
the steering gear ratio too low for my own tastes, 
but this helps towards ease of handling in town 
traffic. Also, I found while trying the car to the 
limit that the front springing was on the hard 
side, as there was a tendency to pitch on bumpy 
corners which reduced the accuracy of the 
steering. It is only fair to say that this made 
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itself noticeable at cornering speeds far jn 
excess of those normally used by the average 
motorist. The maximum speed attained ducing 
my test is not as high as that previo: sly 
achieved by others, but is fully high enough for 
most people to whom the ability to cruis: aj 
a reasonably high speed, without undue str jin, 
is of more importance. 

The brakes proved well up to their t sk, 
a gentle pressure being sufficient to pull uy If 
an emergency stop becomes necessary a air 
amount of pressure is required, as, with s -yo 
brakes, it does when stopping in reverse. ‘he 
weather during my test was wet and blus ry, 
which, in conjunction with the high sy ads 
consistently maintained, probably account for 
the petrol consumption figure of 30 m >¢, 
Under average conditions of weather and dr’ ing 
I should think this could be improved. ‘he 
sliding roof, although from all accounts | ing 
in popularity these days, is, I think, well wrth 
having. The facility with which it can be op ied 
from the driving seat gives one the opportu ity 
of taking advantage of each shining hour 
as and when they occur. 

Starting the car on cold mornings pr: ved 
quick and easy. There is no choke to worry 
about, as the Stromberg carburetter he; a 
starting device fitted. One merely presses the 
starter, and it is possible to drive off right away 
without any misfiring. The lines of the body 
have more than an esthetic appeal, since :t is 
a matter of minutes to give the car a reason:hl\ 
efficient rub-down. 


HIS LORDSHIP THE COCK 


By COUNT BJORN VON ROSEN (Translated from the Swedish by HULDINE V. BEAMISH) 


ss LOT depends on the cock bird.” This 
A important statement was chosen as a 
chapter-heading by the authoress of a 
handbook on poultry-breeding. It contains a 
real and often neglected truth that is not con- 
cerned only with the coarser aspect of breeding, 
and I should like to expand here on its signifi- 
cance. 

In the beginning we had bad luck with our 
cock birds, probably because we then kept Leg- 
horns. Leghorn cocks lack charm and _ per- 
sonality. If you ever keep fowls and do not 
chance to belong to the class of ignorant persons 
who view their poultry exclusively as egg- 
producers, never allow yourself to listen to the 
chatter that “Leghorns are the only fowls to 
keep.’’ They do lay a bit more than other hens, 
but as domestic animals they are incredibly dull. 
Their character is superficial, and their attention 
easily distracted; they hurry and scurry like bits 
of white paper blowing about the yards, and 
in bad weather—they soon also succeed by their 
hustling around in looking like dirty white paper. 
And having such things blowing about the yard 
is enough to make a stoic nervous. 

When we decided to try Rhode Islands and 
Minorcas we soon found that the difference was 
very marked, mainly from the point of view of 
the two sorts as domestic animals. The well- 
balanced dark red Rhodes are truly noble birds, 
and behave with a refreshing calm and common 
sense ; the small black Minorcas—blackbirds, we 
call them—have the graceful charm of wild 
birds, with their active but far from senseless 
ways, and their amazing ability to rise from a 
standing position on the ground. 

The greatest difference of all is noticeable in 
the cock birds. Nowadays I have developed a 
certain standard for a good farm-yard cock. He 
should not only look handsome and possess a 
sonorous crow of which no householder need be 
ashamed ; he should also be able to keep the hens 
together and under good discipline, chastising 
the more marked tendencies towards bullying in 
his harem. In addition, he should be an efficient 
guard, quickly ascertaining approaching dangers 
winged or four-legged, correctly judging their 
degree and kind; he should give an audible alarm 
in the more dangerous emergencies, thereby 
organising an immediate retreat to safety. 

The Leghorn cocks we had in the beginning 
were bad at their job. They rushed round with 
the hens; scratched, clucked and rootled with 
great energy but little discernment; wasted their 
attention on a thousand ordinary trifles; and 


made loud noises in tenor voices for such unim- 
portant things that, finally, no one in the yard 
bothered to listen to their alarms. They lacked 
manly dignity to a deplorable degree. The Leg- 
horn hens certainly proved devoted enough 
towards them, but real respect was conspicuous 
by its absence. At that time we lost hens taken 
by hawks and foxes. 

Now we have changed to Rhodes and 
Minorcas almost exclusively. It is a mixture to 
be recommended. The huge Rhode cock dis- 
plays quite a different manner from his pre- 
decessors. He generally stands in the middle of 
the yard, immobile as a statue. For fifteen 
minutes at a time he may remain like this; the 
uninitiated might think him stuffed, or at least 
sleeping for long spells. But a minute shadow 
has only to appear somewhere in the sky, and at 
once he fixes his small beady eyes on it, following 
it stolidly. If he sees the movements of a bird 
of prey, everything is bustle in the yard. His 
alarm sounds as deep as if it came from a barrel 
and is audible as far as my library, which looks 


out on the other side of the house. When I 
rush out with the gun he has generally already 
taken his flock of hens under cover. 

He is seldom mistaken, but if he is, the 
mistake always proves to be quite excusable. 


He does not discriminate between osprey, 


buzzard, or hawk, and that I can very well 


understand. On one occasion he was deceived 
by an aeroplane so high up that it was only just 
visible to the naked eye; and sometimes he 
honours a large old crow, sweeping boldly over 
the hen-run, with a deep roll of drums. I can- 
not complain about this either, having shot 
several crows for him in this way. He can tell 
the difference between jackdaws and young 
crows quite easily. 

Touch wood! So far we haven’t lost one 
hen since he took over sentry duty. Of course, 
much depends on circumstances, but as far as 
I can see it must be a good deal less tempting 
for a goshawk to attack under present conditions 
when, as soon as it appears, the hens rush under 
cover in an orderly flock after the powerful | as3- 
voiced alarm from a cock of this calibre. Be'ore 
his arrival a marauder might have come 
unnoticed right into the yard and selected ‘om 
a number of giddy, roving hens lacking effic ent 
male protection. 

It will be interesting to see what he | 0es 
when a hawk first strikes into one of the } :ns. 
Cocks of his sort have beaten off hawks before: »w. 

He is also very kindly disposed toward: “he 
dogs. The Leghorn cocks often annoyed t em 
by their fidgety and unbalanced behaviour; nd 
in their time one or two accidents certa : ly 
occurred with ‘‘blown paper”’ in the out-of- ‘1e- 
way corner behind the bushes. The red « ck 
maintains a deliberate calm that looks coloss ly 
imposing. The old dogs respect him; cer‘ in 
earlier experiences have taught them neve! to 
go near the hens’ bowl, bones, or other inter: ‘t- 
ing articles while he ison duty. When the yo: 1g 
dogs, full of bounce, charge towards the ten t- 
ing scent, he merely lowers his beak and gi ¢s 
them a look—one look—and they turn away < id 
look as if they had suddenly thought of soi > 
thing quite different and much more interesti 4. 
My wife does not dare to move the broody he °s 
when the cock is anywhere near; at the fi t 
cackle for help he comes like a jehu with droc »- 
ing wings. He respects me fairly well, at le: +t 
so far. A gentleman’s agreement. 

As I said, I am wholly in agreement w: ! 
the authoress of the handbook. A lot depen 5 
on the cock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOBBY AS 
VERMIN 


A[k,—A list of nine bird vermin 
S which “should be shot as they are 
harmful” has recently been published 
by the British Zonal Shooting Com- 
mittee in Germany. Surprisingly 
enough this list includes the hobby. 

Jo you know of any reason why 
this spectacular bird should be classed 
with such pests as jays, magpies and 
hooc ed crows ?—MICHAEL PITT- 
Rivi xs (Major), Headquarters, Guards 
Divi ion, British Army of the Rhine. 

[he hobby is usually regarded 
as « harmless little bird. Insects 
figur : largely in its diet, though small 
bird) even larks and swallows, are 
take aS Opportunity occurs.—ED.] 

‘HE GLASTONBURY 

THORN 


sir, -The Glastonbury thorn, known 
pote ically as Crataegus oxyacantha, 
ay. vaecox, is famous for its second 
fow ‘ing at  Christmastide. On 
Oct: .er 13 last I noticed that the tree 
yroy ng outside the parish church in 
the ain street had already begun to 
blos om, presenting the unusual 
spec .cle of flowers and berries on the 
sam twig. Do any of your readers 
kno. if accurate records have been 
kept over a number of years of the 
date of this second flowering ? 

ceording to tradition the 
bloss m is at its best around Christ- 
mas Jay, old style (January 6), which 
mears that this year the second 
flowe ing must continue for nearly 
three months! In the Gentleman’s 
Mag. zine for 1753 it is recorded that 
the t.orn did nct flower that year until 
Chriscmas Day, old style. This year’s 
achic vement is perhaps a record in the 
other direction. 

here are at least three specimens 
of the thorn, all offshoots of the 
original tree destroyed in the seven- 
teenth century, still growing in Glas- 
tonbury, but I did not notice any sign 
of blessom on the tree growing in the 
\bbey grounds.—JoHN P. HARTHAN, 
14, Howes Place, Cambridge. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 
sin,-It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that your Editorial com- 
mentary Fountains Abbey: The Issue 
Defined (November 8) is a trifle 
improbable in title. Whether Sir Giles 
and the Benedictines can safely be 
allowed to restore Fountains or no is 
an issue which is capable of being 
rationally debated. What is irretriev- 
ably irrational is to write: ‘‘The 
objection springs from the transfer of 
the place hitherto a non-denomina- 
tional shrine to sectarian ownership.” 
What sort of erection a ‘‘non- 
denominational shrine’? may be is 
a recondite point; the pavilion at 


Lord’s or, less probably, Stonehenge 
might perhaps hope to qualify. But 
about Fountains there can be no doubt 
at all. It isa Catholic monastery, built 
by Catholic monks, to promote the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church and in 
particular that of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. When it became a hanging 
matter to profess Catholicism in 
England, Fountains became, not un- 
naturally, a ruin; and a ruin it has 
remained until the present day. 

You may, on grounds either of 
theology or of esthetics, prefer a ruin, 
or you may prefer a Roman Catholic 


tion of the word, and at the same time 
preserve the qualities that have made 
it an undenominational shrine in our 
sense, that we are opposed to the 
projected work. Mr. Acheson’s argu- 
ment, being thus based, it would seem, 
on two equally current meanings of 
the word shrine, is as dubious as his 
statement that the Abbey was built 
by Catholic monks—a traditional view 
which all recent research into the build- 
ing accounts of medizval churches 
has proved to be untrue. They were 
built and designed, in all instances in 
which the documents have come to 





FORTY-EIGHT YEARS A POSTMAN ON THE MOORS 


See letter: An Argylishire Postman 


church. But there is one thing you 
cannot have, however hard you try, 
and that is an ‘‘undenominational 
shrine.”” They never built one at 
Fountains.—C. J. ACHESON, Ample- 
forth, Yorkshire. 

(What are the Cenotaph, the War 
Cemeteries and, indeed, every village 
War Memorial but ‘‘ undenominational 
shrines’? In the context the term 
complained of was used in the sense 
of ‘“‘a place of pilgrimage or general 
resort because of its scenic and 
architectural beauty.” This, we 
maintain, is what Fountains Abbey 
now is and has been for at least two 
centuries; and what ‘‘undenomina- 
tional shrine,’’ in the popular meaning 
of the word shrine, probably signified 
to the majority of readers. It is 
because we believe it to be physically 
and technically impossible to restore 
the ruins to be a ‘‘denominational 
shrine”’ in Mr. Acheson’s interpreta- 





IOUSE IN BLACKHEATH FORMED OUT OF THE STABLES OF A VICTORIAN 


light, by lay master masons, though 
no doubt to clerical requirements 
(cf. the building accounts of Vale Royal 
Abbey).—Eb. 


A SKILFUL ADAPTATION 


S1r,—The enclosed two photographs, 
loaned to me by Mr. C. Bernard 
Brown, architect, show an interesting 
pre-war (1934-35) conversion scheme 
in which the stables of No. 53, Black- 
heath Park, S.E., became by an exten- 
sion built on an additional plot of land 
10 ft. wide taken from the plot on 
which stands No. 55, a separate and 
very attractive dwelling. The beauti- 
ful 18th-century porch came from 
the demolished dwelling, called Old 
Cripples Cottage, in Wright’s Lane, 
Kensington. The bow window, of 
course, was also incorporated in the 
new dwelling, No. 53A.—EpGaR W. 
Pitt, 40, Hardy Road, Blackheath, 
London, S.E.3. 


AN ARGYLLSHIRE 
POSTMAN 
Six,—When I was in Scotland this 
summer, staying at Taynuilt, Argyll- 
shire, I took the adjoining photograph 
of a fine old Scottish postman. He is 
Mr. Peter Nairn, of Taynuilt, and for 
forty-eight vears he has gone his daily 
round over the rough moorland roads 
and tracks, taking letters and parcels 
to out-of-the-way farms. From this 
arduous task he retired on November 2. 

The photograph was taken on the 
moor above Taynuilt with Ben 
Cruachan in the background. 
OswaLp A. Hunt, Master of St. Cross, 
Winchester, Hampshire. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 


Sir,—I do hope that some voices will 
be strong enough to persuade the 
Bishop of London, or whoever is the 
final authority, not to accept in its 
entirety the Report of the Commission 
on the City Churches as it stands, 
though one is forced to admit that 
most of its suggestions are sound, even 
if the necessity for them is to be 
regretted. 

Three ideas should, to my mind 
be given much more thought and I 
hope more favourable consideration 
(a) The preservation at all costs of at 

least the ruins of St. Swithun, 
London Stone, St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street, St. Mary, Aldermanbury, and 
St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. 

(b) The open-space-plus-war-memorial- 
garden idea which has been mooted 
by many people and which, it 
seems, has been ruled out entirely 
with but little sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

(c) The dedication or allocation of 
some of these ruined churches to 
the different Dominions. 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, is 
as completely destroyed as St 
Mildred’s, Bread Street; why then 
pull down and sell the quite substan- 
tial ruins of St. Mary, Aldermanbury 
and build a hall on the site of St. 
Stephen’s instead of selling the site of 
the latter and utilising the ruins of the 
former? It is very much open to 
question if this church is “‘only of 
secondary architectural interest’’ (to 
quote the report), and as it is, it is 
undoubtedly a very beautiful ruin. 

That the tower of St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street, should be taken down 
and rebuilt in the suburbs is to me 
ridiculous; it is frankly a Gothic copy, 
and as such not typical of Wren; its 
charm lies in its unexpectedness in the 
middle of the City; there are already 
many copied Gothic steeples in the 
suburbs. I would suggest that it is 
allowed to remain where it is and that 
the ruins be linked with those of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury (together with 
their churchyards) as an open space 





CONVERSION 
See letter: A Skilful Adaptation 
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and ‘“‘garden-memorial’”’ with a small 
shrine or chapel-of-ease in each. This 
is an alternative idea for St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, to that suggested in 
the third paragraph above, but I 


think either would be preferable to 
removing it altogether and building 
something commercial on the site. 





AT STOKE CHARITY, HAMPSHIRE: 
MASS OF ST. GREGORY 
The Mass of St. Gregory 


THE 


See letter: 


The maintenance of some of these 
doomed ruins might willingly be 
undertaken by the Dominions and be 
preserved by them as shrines of 
remembrance and association with 
their sojourn in London during its 
martyrdom. For instance, the Aus- 
tralian Memorial from St. Mildred’s 
might be placed in one of these ruins. 
I feel sure that such an appeal would 
not fall on deaf ears. 

The garden idea, coupled with the 
Dominion memorial idea, might be 
applied also to St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe and St. Swithun, London 
Stone. These two ruins might even be 
glassed over so that a winter-garden 
might be made and used for sitting 
about in during the lunch hour in 
winter just as the other garden-ruins 
would be used in summer. 

Another consideration is that the 
City Corporation should buy the sites 
from the church for the purpose of pre- 
serving the ruins and the gardens 
around as part of their much-needed 
open-space policy. Thus these ruins 
would be of a real benefit to the thou- 
sands of workers who want somewhere 


to sit in their lunch hour. The Cor- 
poration is surely public-spirited 
enough to preserve these places, 


having bought them, rather than use 
them for commercial building. 

Tc sum up : I suggest that the site 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
should be sold; that the four churches 
whose ruins are in the Report con- 
demned to be obliterated should be 
preserved either as garden-ruins or as 
glass-roofed winter-gardens, except 
possibly one of them, which might be 
reconstructed as a hall or institute to 
compensate for selling St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street.—]JOHN CODRINGTON, 
(Lieut.-Col)., 22, Eaton'Mews South. 
S.W.1. 


A MAYPOLE RESTORED 
Sir,—Welford is a pretty village 
near Stratford-on-Avon famous for its 





maypole. Not long ago the pole was 
struck by lightning and its weather- 
cock was found in a tree some distance 
away. Now a new 70-ft. maypole, 
claimed to be the highest in the 
country, has been set up, and has for 
the first time a fox for its weather- 
vane.—R. W., Bristol. 


THE MASS OF 
ST. GREGORY 
Sir,—The adjoining 
photograph depicts the 
Mass of St. Gregory in 
the church at Stoke 
Charity, Hampshire, re- 
ferred to by a correspond- 
ent in your issue of 
October 25. St. Gregory 
is seen performing the 
Act of Consecration while 
the recalcitrant priest 
stands by with a look of 
incredulity. The saint’s 
mitre is resting on the 
altar. Upheld by angels 
in the background is the 


figure of the Saviour, 
with his hand on his 
pierced side. — E. V. 
TANNER (Rev.), Dean 


Close School, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


HONG KONG 
MEMORIALS 
Sir,—As a_ reader of 
your very excellent jour- 
nal I thought the en- 
closed photographs might 
be of interest to some of 


your readers. I took 
them while in Hong 
Kong recently. One 
shows the memorial 


inscribed with the names 
of those who “ met their 


death at St. Stephens 
on =. 25th December, 
1941." If any of their 


relatives would care for 
a print I should be very 
pleased to give them 
one. The names are : 

Col. C. D. R. Black, R.A.M.C. 

Capt. T. N. Whitney, R.A.M.C. 

Mrs. S. D. Begg, V.A.D. 

Mrs. H. T. Buxton, V.A.D. 

Mrs. W. J. Smith, V.A.D. 

“and many unknown Chinese, Indian, 
Canadian and British ranks of various 
units.” 

The other photograph shows a 
large number of graves of unknown 
British subjects. The sites of both 
memorials are at Stanley Bay, Hong 
Kong.—V. C. Bo.es, H.M.S. Barfleur, 
c/o G.P.O., London. 


MUTTON OR PIT PROPS? 


Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. H. J. 
Massingham is inclined to overstate 
the case in his recent letter on 
the subject of mutton or pit props 
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for the Welsh Hills. He 
says there that land is 
ruined and good for 
nothing that has_ been 
used for growing one par- 
ticular type of soft-wood 
timber. 

Up to now I have 
usually found myself in 
substantial agreement 
with Mr. Massingham in 





his writings on land 
utilisation, but I feel 
obliged to make some 


comments on the above 
statement, because I have 
been making a special 
study of this very pro- 
blem for some considera- 
ble time. 

I believe that with 
a more comprehensive 
and intelligent use of our 


natural resources’ the 
same hill can harbour 
both the forester and 


the farmer at the same 
time, with advantage to 
both, as well as to 
the community. But 
this will depend large- 
lv on how the land 
is used, where trees 
are planted, what type are cultivated, 
and the size of the area covered by 
timber plantations. 

The answer to the knotty question 
of what type of tree should be planted 
in any given area, i.e., hard or soft- 
wood, should depend mainly on the 
natural conditions existing there. For 
instance, those slopes of a hill shel- 
tered from the prevailing westerly 
winds in Wales will grow excellent 
soft-wood timber trees in a compara- 
tively few years. There are several 
such plantations in this valley where 
I am living. Yet, I can see through 
my window a plantation covering the 
whole of the central slope of the hill 
on the other side of the valley, that 
is ‘‘right in the eve of the wind.”’ The 
wood there is entirely made up of 
fairly good quality Welsh oak, and 
that same type of tree has grown there 
for generations. Such a position is not 
good for soft-wood timber in these 
parts; it 1s too exposed. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
each valley, or similar area of land, 
should be separately surveyed for 
timber plantation or other forms of 
land utilisation. This should be carried 
out only after careful study of local 
farming interests and after personal 
discussion with the farmers. Such 
a survey should embrace local climatic 
conditions, and here the Meteorological 
authorities could be consulted. Fur- 
ther it should be considered how any 
planting may affect local catchment 
areas, as well as the general amenities 
of the surrounding scenery, especially 
in relation to the type of tree, or trees, 
to be planted. 


EG. 0s 
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THE NEW MAYPOLE AT WELFORD 
See letter: A Maypole Restored 





















GRAVES OF UNKNOWN BRITISH 


SUBJECTS 


See letter : Hong Kong Memorials 
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A MEMORIAL TO VICTIMS OF 
THE JAPANESE AT HONG KONG 
See letter : Hong Kong Memorials 


In these respects I am in entire 
agreement with Mr. Massingham, but 
I beg to differ from his statement that 
one particular type of soft-wood tre 
renders land so planted sterile and 
good for nothing. My own experienc 
shows that fertility stored up in the 
forest flocr proves of great ben: fit to 
the soil and to subsequent herbage. 
I have seen, here in Wales, exccllent 
pasturage produced under larch plan- 
tations at heights well over 1,2''0 ft 
above sea level. 

I know that this subject is + big 
one and must involve the all-imp: tant 
aspect of the increase of brack -1 on 
hill grazing land. I have come 1» the 
opinion that the best way to dea_ with 
this loss to the farmer and the g: 2eral 


community is, on a long-term asis, 
to plant such land with ti ber 
producing trees. Bracken is a reat 
fertiliser of the soil, and here 


bracken now grows, trees will f low, 
especially if these parts of the h are 
sheltered. 

I admit that mixed afforest tion 
gives a better result than monocu. ure 
especially with spruce. There c: 1 be 
little doubt that spruce, grown < 9ne, 
produces so dense a foliage and ca: py, 
and so much resin in the pine nc ‘les 
that fall from it, that little he: age 
will come up while these tree: art 
growing. But there is nothing ‘ike 
spruce to kill bracken, and afte the 
forest has been felled, and clear 0! 
lop and top, the sun will soon « aw 
out an ample pasturage once moi 

I feel, therefore, that the solu ion 
of this whole problem depends ch ‘fly 
on whether the Treasury will ac °pt 
the fact that often the longest ay 
round is the shortest way over. If 
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Playing card QUEEN series: No. 3 








The Queen was 
like this in 1700 


An oriental Queen (but only of 
Spades) is a curiosity of an carly 
XVIIIth century pack. 






and like this 
Mig .... 


This card bears some resemblance 
to a Queen of Spades of today, 
although here the Queen is still 
*non-reversible.’ 


GRAND 
LL 


NB 
UEEN score ae 
SCOTCH Grand | 
WHISKY = 


never changes... 












MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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EL<INGTON & CO. LTD., LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 














ST. MORITZ: brighter than ever! 
THE SUN OF ST. MORITZ! Unforgettable to anyone 
who ever enjoyed it—for health and happiness. In this 
most enchanting landscape the sun shines on an average 
of seven and a half hours every day, from the first of 
December to the first of April. The Swiss Ski-School, 
Skating, Curling, Bob-Run. Funiculars and Skilifts take you 
to the world-famous ski-paradise. Ask forjthe new booklet. 






A Morty 


SWITZERLAND 6000 FT. 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 
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“I used to pay more for my cars 
but I’ve never seen better value... 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD+COWLEY:+: OXFORD 




















PRESSED STEEL TANKS 
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Hatt 


The provision of adequate water supplies in rural 
areas is fully met by the Braithwaite Pressed Steel 
Tank. Illustrated is a recent installation on a farm 
at Marsh Baldon, nr. Oxford. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





Temporary London Office : Telephone : WH Itehall 399- 


KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.! 
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the initial cost of planting and main- 
tenance On a minimum cost basis, 
which seems to be the rule at present, 
is to continue, then the outcome may 
well be disastrous.—T. C. D. HassaLt, 
The Hirfron, Pantydwr, Rhayader, 
Radnorshire. 

Owing to heavy pressure on our 
space we have had to shorten Mr. 
Hassall’s letter.—Eb.] 


THE PORK-PIE CHAPEL 

Sir,-Possibly your readers will be 
interested in my photograph of an 
unusual classic building erected about 
a ceatury ago. The Belvoir Street 
Bap‘ ist Chapel at Leicester has not 
been used as a place of worship since 
a ye.r or two before the outbreak of 





war and during the last few years 
has veen employed for storage. It 
has recently been purchased for 
£15, 00 by the city authorities to be 





BELVOIR STREET CHAPEL, LEICESTER, 
DESIGNED BY THE INVENTOR OF THE 


HANSOM-CAB 
See letter : The Pork-Pie Chapel 


used for educational purposes. Owing 
to its circular shape, it has always 
been known as the Pork-Pie Chapel 
by Leicester people, but it is not 
generally known that it owes its 
origin to Joseph Hansom, the inventor 
of the hansom-cab, who was an archi- 
tect by profession.—J. F. LUMBERs, 
157, Upperton Road, Leicester. 
[Probably Joseph Hansom’s best- 
known building is the Birmingham 
Town Hall, but he designed also a 
large number of churches, colleges, 
schools and country houses.—ED.] 


THE WILD CREEPERS 


OF CEYLON 
Sirn,—The other day, while out 
on a forest trip, botanically bent, I 
came across a couple of interesting 
twining plants twisting round the 
jungle trees and aScending to reach 
the sunlight. 

One of these creepers was what 
the Sinhalese called gam-palu (Mikania 
scandens) which belonged to the sun- 
flower family. With the sensitive tip 
of its smooth stem coiling round the 
tall forest trees as supports, it climbs 
up rapidly, and is found covering large 
tracts of this area, which is part of the 
Lahugala Forest in south-east Ceylon, 
and choking the whole, tall, dense 
vegetation under its shade. Here in 
plant life was a vivid illustration of the 
keen struggle for existence in Nature, 
resulting in the survival of the fittest. 


Iam told that Mikania is an intro- 
duced plant, and I noticed that this 
tw:ner formed a cover even over the 
Open ground, especially in waste 
places. The Tamils of my district 
rightly call it Mokaddu-Kody, which 
means the ‘creeper which forms a 

” Close examination revealed 
t 


. t the plant bore white, tubular 
f 
Cc 


. 

vers in “heads” which, in due 
curse, produced small, dry fruits 
(¢ henes) with hairy outgrowths, 
e1 .bling them to be easily dispersed 
b; the wind. That is why it has been 


Spreading everywhere and killing the 
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valuable timber trees. But there is 
something good even in things evil, for 
I heard that in some localities loppings 
from its branches are used as green 
manure. 

The other creeper I saw was an 
immense woody twiner (Entada scan- 
dens), called also the _ elephant 
creeper. Belonging to the leguminous 
family, with serpentine stems and 
corkscrew-like branches, it bore very 
large pods, jointed on either side and 
containing, within, large flat brown 
seeds, specially adapted for water- 
dispersal. I have often picked up 
these seeds on the sea-shore, as the 
result of forest streams carrying them 
into the sea and the waves, in turn, 
casting them on the beach. It may 
interest you to know that our village 
folk use these seeds for polishing the 
floors of their wattle-and-daub dwell- 
ings. And I am told that the juice of 
the creeper’s bark is used 
for sores in the skin. 
S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


MAN-EATING 
TIGERS 


S1r,—I have recently read 
that magnificent book 
Man-eaters of Kumaon by 
Jim Corbett, as a result 
of which two important 
questions arise, which no 
doubt you or some of your 
readers are able to answer. 

First, in view of the 
heavy loss of life and of 
livelihood caused by a 
single man-eater among 
the apparently helpless 
villagers, why should not 
the headmen be provided 
with a few high-powered 
rifles, which they would 
issue when it became 
necessary to specially 
selected and well-trained 


men? This would not 
only enable the tigers 


to be hunted—and the 
natives are surely in an unrivalled 
position to become expert in the 
necessary craft—but would also enable 
adequate guard to be mounted while 
the normal work of the villagers 
proceeded. 


To the possible objection that 
casualties would be caused by the mis- 
use of the rifles in the hands of an 
excitable people, I would reply that 
this would undoubtedly be preferable 
to the long-drawn-out horror of the 
situations described by Jim Corbett, 
and would certainly not lead to such 
heavy casualties as are caused by the 
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CURTAINS OF CREEPER (MIKANIA SCANDENS) IN CEYLON. 
(Below) THE CORKSCREW GROWTH OF ENTADA'SCANDENS 
Seeletter : The Wild Creepers of Ceylon 


tigers. The threat of the withdrawal 
of the rifles could always be present 
as a deterrent to gross misuse, and 
clear proof that it was, in fact, a man- 
eater that had been shot could always 
be called for. In any case, it does not 
appear impossible to arrange a reason- 
able system of safeguards. 

Secondly, Jim Corbett relates how 
he sometimes succeeded in attracting 
tigers to his vicinity by imitating their 
call, yet we find that in the case of 
“The Man-eater of Thak’’ he did not 
use this method until the very last 
moment, and as a sort of forlorn hope. 

It would be interesting to hear 
why he did not attempt to call tigers 
up more frequently, and under better- 
arranged conditions. His success in 
“calling up” was evidently great 
enough for the method to be regarded 
as considerably better than a forlorn 
hope. The question of ‘sporting’ 
methods can hardly arise with great 
force when trying to save the villagers 
from such a menace and from such 
a death, and in any case there is 
nothing less sporting about calling up 
than there is about sitting in a tree 
over a_ kill—R. P. GATEHOUSE 
(Brigadier), Seaton Mill, Wickham- 
breaux, Kent. 


A MILESTONE IN A 
FISHPOND 
$1r,—A milestone in a fishpond is the 
last place one would look for direc- 
tions from one town to another. My 





A DERBYSHIRE MILESTONE 
See letter: A Milestone in a Fishpond 





photograph shows a milestone which 
has been built into the side of an orna- 
mental fishpond on the roadside at 


Matlock Bath in Derbyshire. The 
words ‘“‘Chateworth” and “ Baky- 
well” (for Chatsworth and Bakewell) 
may be old spellings or perhaps the 
names have been re-cut by some 
countryman who could not trace two 
of the letters and whose spelling was 
not his strong point. The fishes are 
more interested in the fresh water 
coming in at the hole on the right- 
hand side.—ARNOLD JowETT, 310, 
Hopwood Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


A BAT DRINKING IN 
DAYLIGHT 

S1r,—One morning in August while I 
was refreshing myself in a swimming- 
pool I noticed a bat flying round it and 
all the while making high-pitched 
squeaks. This interested me, so I 
stood still. Thereupon the bat, per- 
ceiving the noise had died down, dived 
steeply and flew along the surface of 
the water, making minute splashes 
with squeaks intermingled; it was 
presumably drinking. Then it rose, 
circled again twice, and flew off. 

I have seen this incident twice. 
Is it usual for bats to wake up in 
bright sunshine and want a drink? 
I was under the impression that bats 
did not like coming out in the day- 
time.—PETER STRONG, Schoolfield, 
Rugby, Warwickshire. 

[Although it is unusual for a bat 
to appear in the day-time, it is by no 
means unique, and we once, on an 
abnormally mild Christmas Day, saw 
a pipistrelle on the wing at midday. 
—Ep.] 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


“Stlver Lady Café 


PROVIDES HOT TEA and FOOD 
to hungry and homeless MEN & WOMEN 





Please help by sending a gift of money and, if possible, 
articles of discarded clothing to— 


Miss Betty Baxter 


The “‘ Silver Lady’’ Fund 
6 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LEGACIES WILL BE WELCOME 





| N.B.—We do NOT employ collectors 

















STOLEN 


HAPPINESS 


You promised yourself you would go early to bed tonight. Yes, yes — in a few 
minutes . . . You lie back in your chair, listening to the flutter of flames in the 
hearth, the slow tick of the clock, the quietness . . . 

Surely these stolen minutes are the most precious of the day. And surely 
Horlicks is meant for such times. As you sip it, tension and strain slip from you. 
Your tired body thankfully accepts the soothing nourishment that Horlicks 
provides. Tonight you will sleep. And tomorrow you will have new stores of 
energy and vigour on which to draw. 


Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing out what they have as 


fairly as possible. 
~ HORLICKS 
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DR. JOHNSON SPEAKS 
FOR HIMSELF 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


LTHOUGH James Boswell may 
A not have been—probably was 
not —a major or even impor- 
tant influence in the life of Dr. 
Johnson, he is of paramount impor- 
tance in the creation of the Johnson 
known to the public. Mrs. Thrale is 
in the reverse position. She was of 
critical importance in Johnson’s life, 
but not one person in a thousand has 
read what she herself has to say, 
whether about Johnson or anything 
else. 

These two, Boswell 
Thrale, have already been the subjects 
of biographies by Mr. C. E. Vulliamy; 
and now he completes his trilogy with 


and Mrs. 


Mr. Vulliamy speaks of those sho 
look upon the Doctor ‘with pi y” 
and, taking the word out of its u: for- 
tunate condescending context, ity 
must always, it seems to me, b an 
ingredient of any sensitive m ‘id's 
reaction to Johnson. The diseas: ; of 
his body and the black fears 0 his 
mind were real and constant «om- 
panions of his pilgrimage. The c! cer- 
ful view sees the Doctor as whit is 
called a “clubbable”’ man; it over- 
looks what was the fact : that Johison 
sought company because he fear | to 
be alone. The pangs of the body were 
ever-ready reminders that dissolution 
is at last our lot; and a morbid relizion 


A2DADBAAAAAAAAAOAAAAAAAAMAM0 


URSA MAJOR. By C. E. Vulliamy 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


HAPPY COUNTRYMAN. 


By C. Henry Warren 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s.) 


AAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAM 


the Doctor himself: Ursa Major 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.). The sub-title 
is: A study of Dr. Johnson and his 
Friends. 


THE JOHNSON LEGEND 


Here, then, is the consummation 
to which Mr. Vulliamy has been 
working for so long, and an excellent 
book it is. It will not please everyone. 
Johnson is a legend rather than a man. 
He is in the peculiar position occupied 
by Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, Mr. 
Pickwick and Sherlock Holmes : even 
those who know nothing about him 
know about him. Mr. Vulliamy calls 
him a ‘ponderous perambulating 
idol.” Idols may not lightly be tam- 
pered with. It was Boswell, of course, 
who created the idol, and what Mr. 
Vulliamy would like is to see more 
people reading what Johnson had to 
say for himself rather than what 
Boswell had to say about Johnson. 
“ Boswell,’’ he writes, “throws an 
intensely strong light upon one side of 
Johnson’s life : it was probably, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen says, ‘that side which 
had the least significance’ for Johnson. 
What I have tried to do in this book 
is to indicate some of the materials 
which might be used in a more general 
assessment.” 

If we get behind the popular idea 
of Johnson—the idea of a forthright 
plain-spoken John Bull—opinion may 
fall to one of two sides. To some 
“‘ Johnson is a loquacious bully, whose 
typical wit is rudeness and whose 
typical wisdom is platitude. Others, 
while regretting the bigotry and rude- 
ness (as they must), are ready to see 
in Johnson a man to be looked upon 
with reverence and affection; and also 
with pity.”’ But a third attitude is 
possible, and this is the attitude of 
Mr. Vulliamy himself. It consists in 
‘a less emotional compromise’? which 
takes “‘a disengaged and enquiring 
view of Johnson as the author of the 
Rambler, the Dictionary, and the 
Poets.’’ In short, this is the view of 
those who go to the man, rather than 
to other people’s portraits and opinions 
of the man, for their evidence. 


that accepted a literal hell of fire and 
brimstone and the wrath of God made 
death a fearful thought. 

It is because of this that Mrs. 
Thrale’s desertion of Johnson must 
ever seem one of the baser acts of 
human betrayal. During the all but 
twenty years that he had passed in 
her house, she must have learned much 
about him, and above all this: that 
his gross rudeness and his fears were 
psychologically linked. He would roar 
down a contrary opinion because of 
his deep need for certitude. Even in 
matters indifferent, he could not leave 
room for doubt. Doubts enough, un- 
certainties in plenty, haunted him 
when he was alone; and so in company 
he became the man with no doubts at 
all. 

Thus he lived like a child who 
makes a noise in the dark to keep up 
his courage and frighten the bears, and 
at a stroke Mrs. Thrale deprived him 
of the conditions in which his bodily 
discomforts, speaking of death, « yuld 
be assuaged, and of the companionship 
in which he could rant and roar, pre- 
tending that he had no fears at «! 


TOO MUCH TO ASK 
There are some who appe« to 
think that, once her husband was 
dead, she was almost under a pr oral 
obligation to marry the Doctor. 


t 1S 


Mr. Vulliamy’s opinion that Jol ‘son | 


‘was, or had been, in love with | °r.”’ 
But there seems little reason to ‘ ink 
that she was in love with him, a: : to 
her that was (as it should have | en) 


decisive. 


After all, base as her cor uct 
was, he would be a “demand § 
person indeed who, if her own in 11- 


ation was lacking, looked for mar: -g¢ 
between a woman with much of °er 
life before her and an old man | ho 
was almost blind, and diseased, 1d 
crusted with a pack of uncouth « ‘t 
rageous habits. That is to ask 0 
much. 

But there was much that co. 'd 
reasonably have been asked, muh 
that could have been done without 
withdrawing so dramatically the co .- 
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sie I ilways to his taste). 


}hat the old times were really like in 


forts of his body and the assuagements 
of his mind. She could have held his 
hand, as one does a child’s in a thun- 
derstorm. It would not have been 
much. The storm was nearly over for 
Johnson. 

But now it is all done with, and 
neither laments for what happened 
nor speculation as to what might or 
should have happened can avail. With 
no intention to follow Mr. Vulliamy’s 
advice and read Johnson, whom I find 
as a writer and laughable as 


borin 

a crit I nevertheless commend as 
jeep, readable and instructive this 
crowing volume of what makes an 
important body of work. 


THES OLD-TIME COUNTRY 
was just before the war that 
Mr. Henry Warren wrote Happy 
Coun: vman, which is the story of 


Mark Thurston, an Essex farm- 
labo: -r. ‘‘Somebody had ought to 
write down these things I’m tellin’ 
vou, Mark said. ‘‘There’s very few 
alive uve seen what I’ve seen; and 
soon ere won’t be nobody.’”’ Mark 
was °n78 years old, and Mr. Warren 
deci to ‘write down”’ the things 
he he | to say. Mark is now 86 and 
still. ve and full of opinions; and it 
is a ood idea on the part of the 
publi iers to give us a new edition of 
theb »k (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s.). 
Mr. F. Tunnicliffe’s illustrations 
are I : 

‘vitably, in telling the story of 
such life as Mark Thurston’s, com- 
paris’ 1 must arise between the sort of 
life h. lived and the sort of life lived 
om th land (and off it) to-day. The 
hief « ifference which emerges between 
then «nd now is the emphasis, in the 


old days, on the personal life. ‘‘ The 
strugele to bring up so large a family 
m so slender a wage has been a hard 
me; and, indeed, sometimes she did 
not know how they had managed at 
ill; but the result in the end had been 
a rich and intensely personal life.” 
This is written of an old cottage woman 
who “mothered twelve hale children 
in her time and recently celebrated 
ier golden wedding.”’ 

Again, writing of an old-time 
harvest-home supper, Mr. Warren says 
that, even if Mark Thurston saw the 
thing in retrospect rather too roman- 
tically, nevertheless the disappearance 
f such festivals removed something 
vital. ““At such a festival of master 
ind men, discord was resolved (if only 
tor a while) in a rustic harmony that 
iad in it more of true fellowship than 
sever known among the majority of 
larm-hands to-day. The spirit was fed, 
is well as the body.”’ 


LOST CUSTOMS 


But the intention of the book is 
hot to compare past times (whose ills 
the author recognises) with present 
umes (whose cure for those ills is not 
It is to tell us 


the experience of a particular man. He 
‘8a man who began his working life 


m’s a_bird-scarer, putting in twelve 


ours a day for a wage of eighteen 


ypence a week, and who went on from 


that to do most of the jobs that are 
lone on the land. It is a life through 
which we come in contact with the 
full gamut of rural life : ploughing and 
sowing, reaping and gleaning, storing 
rns, flailing, milling and malting. 
sort of food the people ate, the 
ort of wine they made, their fondness 
lor pubs and partiality to poaching, 
their stolid year-in year-out endurance 
and occasional high jinks: it is all 
recorded in the’ story of Mark 
Thurston. 

Mark remembers many things, 
Including the “‘necks’’ and ‘“‘dollies’’ 


sort 
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that were made from the last sheaf 
of the harvest. ‘“‘Who among the 
young harvesters to-day,” asks Mr. 
Warren, ‘‘ knows how to make them ?”’ 

The custom, if not the art, sur- 
vives in my part of the country, 
though without the old celebration. 
I remember, just before the war ended, 
going into our local pub with a Breton 
fisherman whom the chances of those 


years had stranded among us. “Ah! 
La derniére gerbe !’’ he cried; and 


there, hanging among the bottles over 
the bar, was a twist of corn and 
ribbon that remembered the ancient 
ritual. I talked to an old inhabitant 
about it, and he remembered how at 
harvest-time the oldest reaper was 
hoisted on to a cart and the last sheaf 
was handed up to him. All the 
reapers would cry : “What ’ave ’e? 
What ’ave ’e?”’ and he would reply in 
a shout : ‘‘The neck! The neck! The 
neck !’’ But that is done no more, 
though, as I say, a shadow of the neck 
graces the few bottles which are all 
that appear on the shelves of our pub. 

[The author of The King of Brent- 
ford was erroneously stated last week 
to be Mr. Thomas Henney, intead of 
Mr. Robert Henney.—Eb.| 


—-—-@- = 


‘** WOODSTOCK ”’ 


HE play variously called I Richard 

II or Thomas of Woodstock has been 
printed three times from the Egerton 
MS. bought for the British Museum in 
1865, but has never been fully edited 
or presented in a modernised text till 
now. Mr. A. P. Rossiter has produced 
a modernised and annotated text 
Woodstock; A Moral History (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.), and discusses many 
interesting points with regard to its 
literary origins and _ relations- 
including those with Shakespeare’s 
Richard II and Marlowe’s Edward II. 
He also, in entitling the play A Moral 
History, relates it to the tradition of the 
Morality form. 

That Shakespeare’s play has some 
dependence on Woodstock he thinks 
sufficiently demonstrated by its refer- 
ences to Woodstock himself. That 
play apart, he says, there is no earthly 
reason why John of Gaunt should 
speak of ‘‘My Brother Gloster, plain 
well-meaning soul,’’ for no such Gloster 
can elsewhere be found. Apart from 
this, much in the way of apparent 
resemblance follows, not from imita- 
tion of Woodstock on the part of 
Shakespeare but from the application 
of a common pattern which in the last 
resort depended on the accepted ways 
of thinking about the State, political 
goods and ills of the Elizabethan age. 

No authoritative identification of 
the writer of the play has ever been 
offered, but Mr. Rossiter makes a few 
suggestions. There is, he thinks, not 
the slightest chance that he was 
Shakespeare: his verse too rarely 
rises, his mind never moves fast 
enough. In general, we may infer that 
the author looked at his world and 
saw how it wagged but without being 
ever likely to reach any very deep 
conclusions about it. Perhaps, Mr. 
Rossiter suggests, Richard II silenced 
him for ever with the discouragement 
of an impossible competition. R. J. 


BRITISH SHIPS 

HE well-known series of illus- 

trated volumes which goes under 
the general title of Britain in Pictures 
has just been added to by the publica- 
tion of British Ships and Shipbuilders, 
by George Blake (Collins, 4s. 6d.). The 
series, of course, is limited in scope and 
gives little opportunity for distinction 
in the writing. Mr. Blake, however, 
has contrived not only to make an 
admirable selection of the facts he 
requires to produce a firm outline of 
the history of British shipbuilding, but 
to display an individual outlook and 
attitude in his treatment of them. The 
well chosen and well varied illustra- 
tions consort. admirably with the text. 

W. E. B. 
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Agents in all the 


principal towns. 


AUXUeyY 
BABY COACH 








I 
COTTON- OXFORD 





Cotton-Oxfords are made from the lightest and 
toughest leathers on a special superflex process. 
They offer the flexibility that enables a player 
to grip the turf with sure-footed confidence. 
Their light, comfortable 
construction facilitates 
speed and swerve, and they 
are built to give protection 
against hard knocks. 


Re-introduced by 


PICCADILLY 


WHitehaill 


37486! 
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THEY GAVE 
YEOMAN SERVICE 


No. I. 


.. . THAT THE PEOPLE MIGHT BE FED 


“Chey won no medals: they asked no thanks — these 
Yeomen whose contribution was vital to our victory in 
the war just won. 


We know that mechanisation 
played its part in adding over 6 
million fertile acres to Britain’s 
Homeland. But we must never for- 
get the unceasing determination 
and physical endurance of our 
farmers. Their sacrifices made 
victory possible. 

Let us remember too, that Peace 
brought no relief but even greater 
burdens — that we, the people, 
might be fed. 

Issued by Ford Motor Company Limited 
who take pride in their twenty-five years 
close association with British farmers and 


who produced 94 per cent. of all wheeled 
tractors made in U.K. during the war. 
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FARMING NOTES 





POLLED DAIRY COWS 


to be allowed to show polled 

cows and heifers at agricultural 
shows. At the last meeting of the 
Council of the English Jersey Cattle 
Society, it was decided to ask judges 
at the shows not to penalise a Jersey 
cow or heifer which has been de-horned 
as a calf. The reason for this decision 
is that many dairy farmers are finding 
it most economical to keep their cattle 
in covered yards during the winter, 
and to use a milking parlour instead of 
keeping the cows tied up individually 
in stalls. Cows running together in 
yards are liable to do one another 
damage with their horns, especially if 
there are one or two that are inclined 
to bully the weaker sisters. I do not 
recall seeing a de-horned Jersey cow. 
I have seen plenty of de-horned 
Ayrshires. Mr. Clyde Higgs runs 
several hundred of them in Warwick- 
shire. He works on the Hosier bail 
system, the cows being milked out of 
doors. His yearling heifers in the 
yards are certainly very quiet and 
docile. They have never known what 
it is to be prodded by horns, and this 
undoubtedly makes a difference to 
their natures as they grow up. The 
Ayrshire has a particularly outstand- 
ing type of horn, and a nervous or 
vicious heifer can put all the others in 
a state of nerves. I cannot say that 
I like the look of polled Ayrshires. 
They certainly have lost some of the 
character of the breed, but if they are 
quieter and therefore milk better, 
there is much to be said for sacrificing 
looks to performance. So far as I 
know, the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 
Society have not given any guidance 
to judges at the shows on the lines now 
adopted by the Jersey Society, and 
a de-horned Ayrshire cow would stand 
no chance of winning at the Royal 
Show. This de-horning is, of course, 
best done when the calves are a day or 
two old. A stick of caustic is rubbed 
on the points where the horns would 
come, and they do not grow. There 
is no cruelty involved in this treat- 
ment. 


Be wea of Jersey cattle are 


War-Time Agriculture 

HAVE enjoyed reading Press 

Officer, Please !, Mr. Howard Lan- 
cum’s book (Crosby Lockwood, 10/6), 
which tells about his work at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He deals only 
with the lighter side of the Depart- 
ment’s Press relations, and he had in 
the war years some strange people in 
the journalistic world who came to 
him wanting to know all about British 
agriculture’s effort. Some of them 
produced some stories which gave Mr. 
Lancum an uncomfortable time the 
next morning when he read the news- 
papers, but undoubtedly his depart- 
ment did a good job in keeping the 
country accurately informed about the 
progress of the battle of the fields. 
Mr. Hudson, the war-time Minister, 
recognised the value of publicity in 
stimulating still greater efforts by 
farmers and farm-workers, and he 
always encouraged the telling of a good 
story of achievement unless there was 
really some good security reason for its 
being suppressed. Mr. Lancum is not 
only a competent servant of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He is a 
countryman in his own right. 
Notice-Boards 

ENJOYED particularly his 1efer- 

ences to the notice-boards that 
some landowners think it necessary to 
erect, warning trespassers that they 
will be prosecuted. Just the word 
“Private”’ on a board is probably the 
best check and deterrent to the 
intruder, a reminder of the decencies 
of life that may not be escaped. There 
is an American version worth quoting : 
“Notis. All persins found trespasing 
on this hear propputy will be per- 
secuted to the extent of 2 mongral 
dawgs what aint never been over 


parshal to straingers and 1 d 
barell shot gun what aint lodec with 
no sofer cushons. Dam if I ain: tireq 
of all this hear hell rasing mi 
propputy. Sined, J. Thompson. Mr 


bble 


Lancum pays a deserved tributc > the 
farmer’s wife as ‘‘one of our most 
notable people.” “Mrs. B.,”’ hi says 
“is the fair, plump and fortyis wife 
of Farmer B., and typifies the | st of 
farmers’ wives all over the co ntry. 
She does all the cooking, some f the 


housework, all the dairy wor and 
looks after the poultry. Ihave nown 
her turn her hand to the plou; .. [ij 
anybody should tell her that s’ ; is a 
heroine she would laugh, but s' 


> and 
her sisters are the salt of the fe-inine 
earth. They are the mainstay >f the 
men who feed us, and without them 


the farmers of this country w« 
lost indeed. It is time that son 
sang their praises.” 


ld be 
body 


Sugar-Beet Research 


ARMERS are sometimes criticised 

for not making enough use of the 
lessons of research. It is true that we 
rely for the most part on the Ministry 
of Agriculture to carry out scientific 
research for us. There is the Agri- 
cultural Research Council which directs 
this work through various institutes 
and experimental stations. [In the 
British Sugar Beet Review, which has 
started publication again, it is stated 
that £21,390 is to be spent on sugar- 
beet research and education in the 
current year. The cost of this pro- 
gramme falls equally on beet growers 
and the British Sugar Corporation 
There is a levy of 4d. a ton on beet 
delivered to the factories. This money 
1s being used to finance manurial trials 
and soil investigation at Rothamsted, 
breeding experiments at the Plant 
Breeding Institute at Cambridge and 
the testing of beet strains at the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. The pests that trouble the 
sugar-beet crop are being pursued at 
the Cambridge School of Agriculture 
and other diseases at the Midland 
Agricultural College. The possibilities 
of segmented seed which is used with 
good effect in America are being 
explored at the Norfolk Agricultural 
Station. All this is the kind of research 
with direct practical bearing that 
appeals to the farmer. The 4d. a ton 
on his beet deliveries which he pays 
should give a good dividend. 


Potato Eelworm 


O serious is the menace of the 
potato root eelworm considered in 
Holland, Lincolnshire, that a “’ {ailing 
potato crop”’ survey has been « arried 
out in the past three seaso1 By 


a failing crop is meant one in which 
the plants are dwarfed or sick]. with 
roots which show eelworm cysts 
South Lincolnshire farmers know 
something about eelworm, and __ their 
own interests they try to avoic lant-} 
ing potatoes on land which is nown 
to be infested. Yet about 3,00 acres 
were involved each year, of which 
a quarter was known by the fa:. er to 


have been infested, and had bee ven 
a rest from potatoes till he t ught 
the risk of serious trouble wa: over. 


When the trouble first arose, was 
not uncommon to find that ana  cted 
field had carried twenty suc: ssive 
potato crops of first or secon arly 


varieties. There have been cases here 
the fourth successive potato cr: » has 
failed. The advice is now give: that 
when a field of potatoes fails th ugh 
potato root eelworm attack, it s ould 
be rested from potatoes for six | ars 


This interferes with the econor ~ off}! 
some of the highly productive * rms/} 
where ery 

heavy crops of potatoes can be g ‘wap 


of South Lincolnshire, 


and where farmers rely on pot: es 
for a large part of their cash inc ‘ne 
but the price must be paid, or v. rs¢ 
may befall the district. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





LL that need be said about the 
market at the moment is that 
the demand shows every indi- 


mn of increasing, and that the 


cath: 

a y of property for sale falls far 
short of the demand. Auctions are 
arra: zed, only to be followed soon by 
4 n ification that the vendors have 
acce, ted substantial private offers. 
Hat anything is withdrawn if 
auct. as do have to be held, and this 
app alike to large and small rural 
resi itial freeholds and to farms, 
thou 1 there are signs of a little more 
caut a lately as regards agricultural 
prop itions. In London and the 
subi °s all types of investment seem 
to saleable, even war-damaged 
sites. Requisitioned properties share 
the vity, and buyers take over the 


“bet” of any final settlement of 
tern .s to compensation, and, for the 
sam reason, war-damaged sites and 


pren es are readily changing hands. 
iborate particulars of Aldwick 
Hou Bognor Regis, Sussex, were 
issue by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rut! and Messrs. Tregear and Sons, 
who ld it before the auction. The 
hous: vas builtin 1928-29 from plans by 
Mr. | rey W. Meredith, F.R.1.B.a., and 

Mrs. .owland Rank was the vendor. 

cC MING SCOTTISH SALES 
by D DAVID STUART’S Bal- 
innoch estate of 11,500 acres, 
between Glenluce and WNewton- 
Stews rt, in Wigtownshire, is offered by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., acting 
with Mr. C. W. Ingram. The former 
firm, with Messrs. Walker, Fraser and 
Steele, on behalf of Captain H. C. 
Hamilton, is to sell Carolside, Earlston, 
a house of Adam character, on the 
banks of the Leader. There are 


3,040 acres, of which 400 are woods. 
The farms are let to long-standing 
tenants. 


THE ISLAND OF HERM 
TO BE LET 


N official announcement received 
from the States Office at Guern- 
sey satisfactorily disposes of a good 
many rumours that have been current 
in the last few weeks; it is to the effect 
that the island of Herm may be let 
m lease to an approved tenant or 
tenants, subject to assurances about 
the proposed use of the island and its 
levelopment. The authorities at 
Guernsey are willing to consider a 
scheme for the provision of a restau- 
rant and hotel. 
Herm, where there are already 
i couple of large houses and some 
ottages, is a mile and a half long and 
‘oughly half a mile in breadth, and lies 
nidway between Guernsey and Sark. 
The total area is 320 acres, of which 
about 100 consist of farm land, the 
est being down ‘land and woods. A 
essee will have to face a considerable 





‘xpenditure in repairing the dilapida- 
‘lon caused by recent years of neglect 
ind misuse. 

Historically Herm is interesting 
tom an ecclesiastical standpoint, 
laving in the Middle Ages belonged 
0 the Abbey of Mont St. Michel and 
ater to a Cherbourg convent. The 
arp fishing in the monastic pond was 
ormerly much better than it became 
‘years passed, but the golden days 
t sport. on Herm were when Sir 
horas Layton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘ommnee as Governor of Guernsey, 
Nade it a game preserve full of deer, 
abbits, pheasants and swans. His 
fuccessors in office followed his 
rxaniple, but sport declined when a 
vuernsey lawyer obtained permission 


‘f° p..ce flocks of sheep on the down 


and The English Government con- 
sent: 1 to a long series of tenancies and 
Amor g the more recent was that by 
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EAGER PURCHASERS 
BEFORE AUCTIONS 


Prince Bliicher von Wahlstatt, at the 
time of the 1914-18 war. 


THE ‘‘BOTTLENECK’’ OF 
BUILDING 

NLY those whose property is 

sterilised through official formal- 
ities and delays can be expected to 
believe the abnormal conditions now 
prevalent in regard to the building or 
repair of privately owned premises. 
One of the ablest summaries yet of the 
difficulties is that presented by Major- 
General Guy P. Dawnay, chairman of 
the Berkeley Property and Investment 
Company, Limited, who declared that, 
though £10,000 had been paid to con- 
tractors in three months, only one 
house had had its repairs completed. 

Outlining the reason, he said their 
surveyors deliver plans and specifica- 
tions, with an application to the local 
authority, which, sometimes after long 
discussion and a demand for amend- 
ment of the plans, may issue the 
licence with numerous certificates of 
priority. These are delivered to the 
War Damage Commission which, after 
an average delay of a month, may 
sanction the proposed work. The 
builder is instructed and places orders 
for materials, and payments on 
account are made to him. Time 
passes and, not one of the jobs being 
finished, the surveyors report that it 
is impossible to obtain, it may be, 
baths and sanitary fittings, timber, 
pipes, gutters, or plaster-board. The 
builder thereupon begins another set 
of repairs, and again the lack of essen- 
tial supplies prevents that job from 
being completed. 


NEGLECTED REPAIRS 


HIS “appalling total of frustrated 

effort’ is due to the diversion of 
materials to new building. That 
might be sound policy but it fails of 
its purpose, because under existing 
regulations a new house must not cost 
more than £1,350. Such a _ house 
absorbs a great deal of material, and 
eventually accommodates, say, five 
people. With the outlay of a like sum, 
and the use of fewer materials, houses 
still war-damaged might be repaired 
and adapted, and would accommodate 
30 or more inmates without any over- 
crowding. The fact is that new 
houses made a better show on paper 
than houses repaired, ‘‘but the need 
of the people is not statistics but a 
dwelling-place.”’ 

Supplementing General Dawnay’s 
remarks, it may be added that the 
inability to complete repairs and 
fitting-up involves a grievous loss to 
many a small house-owner. The stipu- 
lated rent naturally has to be reduced 
to tenants who are putting up with 
leaky roofs, the absence of baths 
(though the water service for them is 
ready and has been for months), and 
walls and ceilings that have had holes 
all over them since almost the last 
flying-bomb did its deadly work. This 
sort of thing has its repercussions, 
too, on builders, for examples are 
known of owners who withhold any 
further payments to them “until the 
job is done,” and in vain the unfortu- 
nate builder pleads with the authori- 
ties and with builders’ suppliers to let 
him have even a small quantity of 
requisites. The granting of “ priori- 
ties” is a farce. In the case of baths, 
for instance, no progress can be made. 
One supply firm exhibits a stack of 
baths, but to the house-owner who 
wants to fit one, to complete the con- 
version of upper rooms, the answer is : 
“We must not sell any; we have 160 
on order for various houses and flats 
at this moment, and only this lot of 
half a dozen in stock.’”” Meanwhile 
house-room is wasted. ARBITER. 
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FISHER HUMPHRIES 
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Fisher Humphries have been building Farm Machinery for 


more than a hundred years and were established in their 
present factory in 1880. The fact that many of their early 
Threshing Machines are still giving trouble-free service is 
proof of the excellence of design and quality of workmanship 
—features which continue to distinguish present day F.H. 


products. 


In addition to the Thresher and its accessories the range 
now includes — The Baler —the finest on the Market — The 
Tractor Plough — which is winning renown for itself in all 





parts of the country — and Cast Iron Tractor Wheel Centres 
of highest quality at lowest prices. 


FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO. LTD 


ATLA § wok ks § P 
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Monro’ 


MACHINER 


The ‘Rowtrac’ will 
Plough, Disc, Harrow, 
Ridge, Cultivate, Hoe 
and most other oper- 
ations and can be used 
for Haulage. 


Geo. Monro Ltd., 


Waltham Cross, 





Herts. 
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@ Ruby red cut velvet with bracelet-length sleeves and jewel 
buttons. Peter Russell 





@ Black facecloth slashed vertically with black velvet on the 
pockets and collared with velvet. Hardy Aries 
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@ (Left) Raisin brown and crimson tweed jacket over a ‘ 
brown short-sleeved dress. Digby Morton ; 


HE town suit emerges after a long eclipse and takes 
important place in the winter collections. In smooth, :.ch | 
materials, discreet in colour, elegant in line, the suits | 
the deceptive simplicity that hides a mass of intricate tailo 
detail that has subtly but definitely altered the line. " Everyt! 
is curved. The nipped waistline and bloused backs are achie 
by elaborate darting, seaming and many hidden gussets on 
waistline; the softened rounded shoulders are padded in cur 
sections round the tops of the arms, and armholes, as such, 0! 
hardly exist, as the sleeves are cut in one with the fronts < 
squares or lozenges, then inserted under the arm to allow 
necessary give. The jackets button high to small rolled collars, 
often cut away in curves below the waist in front. 

Materials are smooth velours and corded velvet in sn 
brown, beaver brown, prune, ruby, olive green, dregs of wine. Ble « 
is combined with black, dull and shining and worn with eithe 
coloured hat or with snuff brown. Perhaps the most elegant 
the blacks with snuff brown as collars and pocket flaps in cloth 
velvet braided in black soutache, or where the brown is introduc 
as flat fur pockets and roll collar and worn with a fur cap 
bonnet. 

There are outstanding town suits in the Mayfair collection 
Stiebel places interest at the back, gently blouses his jacke 
above their tiny waists and sometimes dips the back, at oth: 
times pleats or flutes the back of the jacket below the wais 
He combines cyclamen-purple velours with pansy blue, puts 














X.55 


well ‘nished. 


BUCKINGHAM 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


All steel Fretwork Set 
with hand drill. Exceedingly 


Post nd Packing 1/- a 7/6 


X.5 Coloured pull - along 
Wa 1 containing coloured 
cub: , sticks and pieces of wood, 


all hly finished. 
Po d. G/1 4 
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X.578. The new coloured 
octagon Pyramid — an 


ideaj educational asa 
toy. Post 7d. G/10 


BOB 

Constructional 

TOY KIT 
X.564. This is a grand hobby 
and a fascinating occupation. 
A screw-driver is the only tool 
needed, and illustrated are some 
of the models that can be made. 
Ideal for boys with ambition. 


—a 6a 

Size 1 will make 80 models 24/9 

Size2 , , 120 ,, 44/6 
Post 7d. 


PALACE ROAD. LONDON. S.W.1 


Phone : V1Ctoria 6666 
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Fro. maae in‘ Celanese’ Crepe 
from: Bestway pattern no. 20,289. 
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oo” lt ‘\ Ipece 
by Dingle 


Hazel Court, the beautiful new film star 
discovery, star of “Root of All Evil ’’ and 
“‘Carnival,’’ wearing an attractive Classic 


Alpaca Twin Set by Pringle of Scotland 


ri ngle ed Scotland 
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grey-green skirt with a back panel of 
rolled pleats with a striped jacket in subtle 
off shades of pink and olive green, working 
the stripes in two ways at the back. He 
shows these suits with high turban-like 
swathed and feathered hats that are worn 
tilted slightly to one side, and with long- 
handled Edwardian umbrellas in check and 
plaid silk. Busvine’s suit in dregs of wine 
velours has its sleekly fitting jacket cut 
away in curves below the waist and the 
three buttons that fasten it to the throat 
set in a V, the point resting on the waist- 
line and the lines continuing on the chest 
in flaps that recede again to the bottom of 
the armholes. This line is very slimming. 
The sleeves are set in to droop over the 
shoulders a fraction. The skirt is a tight 
sheath. This suit is all fluid lines, com- 
pletely feminine, though it is man- 
tailored, and right away from the classic 
tailor - made. Tailor - mades___ usually 
change almost imperceptibly year by year 
and this winter is remarkable as having 
produced a revolution in cut. Until one 
examines the suits and sees how the seams 
are manipulated it is difficult to realise 
just how much they have altered. 


The blouses that go with these town 
suits are as elegant as the tailor-mades. 
They are fastened high at the neck with 
either an Edwardian band or a tiny roll 
collar, are satin, tucked and pleated or 
gauged and draped, in Paisley silks, and 
the new English silks that are printed with 
Victorian sprigs and stripes like a wall- 


paper. Some plain crépe blouses are shown, notably at Worth, in acqua- 
marine, mist blue and peach, with elaborately draped fronts and fitting 


closely to the throat. 


OMETIMES the suits are two-piece, with short-sleeved dresses under- 
The popular sleeve is still the 
ruched one that ends below the elbow or is so short that it barely covers 
Some dresses are décolleté, but mostly they fit 


neath instead of a blouse and skirt. 


the top of the arm. 
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@ Hand-made gloves from the White House—elegant black 
suéde with one wrist button, chamois with a short cuff, 
scarlet with one tuck and a longer gauntlet, chamois with 


knitted string backs 





closely to the neck with a plain neckline 
that is designed for massive jewelled clasps 
brooches or necklaces. The tops are as 
elaborately draped as the blouses, encr::st- 
ed with satin when they are wool, or hve 
insets of coloured crépe embroidered \. ith 
sequins—a V of purple chiffon embr jid- 
ered with cyclamen on a plain black di: »ss, 
a circular yoke of beige embroidered \ ‘ith 
bronze on a raisin brown dress, a p: ich 
pink broche satin gilet touched . ith 
sequins with prune, or white and sg ver 
with a black velvet. 

Dark discreet accessories com; ‘ete 
the picture. Bags are medium-sized, | ead 
plain, usually square or oblong ith 
handles, suéde, kid and crocodile. G: ives 
are equally neat in suéde or antelope ith 
no decoration on the back, or at m: st a 
single hand-stitched tuck or arrow and 
a narrow cuff fastening round the v vist, 
Coloured gloves are sometimes «orn 
longer, simply hand-stitched in blac or 
nigger. For cocktail parties, short back 
gloves with a line of cyclamen and miuve 
sequin daisies are shown, the sequins 
picking up the embroidery on the neck of 
the blouse or dress worn under the jacket. 
Almost always there is this touch of a 
second colour at the wrist and neckline 
picked up again in the hat or in the 
trimming. Large oblong muffs and barrel 
muffs in flat furs, mink, nutria, sealskin, 
squirrel, Persian lamb, match high bon- 
nets, toques and turbans. 

Skirt lines have dropped as on every- 


thing else, and the tendency is for the tight sheath skirt to be curved 
up in the front or nicked. Apron skirts tying over on the left hip with 


a cascade of drapery are being shown for spring in the smooth fine 


face-cloths and heavy satin-backed wool marocain ensembles. 
with gored fullness over the hips at either side look very new; so do 
the tight skirts with a flat tuck laid along the hem and matched by 
double seams on the bottom of the cut-away jackets. 


Skirts 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a 
2-10, 


CROSSWORD No. 878 


Solutions 
closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 878, Country LIFE, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on Thursday, November 28, 1946. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION To No. 877. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of November 15, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Leather-jacket; 10, Caprice; 11, Nerissa; 12 and 13, Aunt 
Sally; 14, Leaf; 17, Eyesore; 18, Spondee; 19, Lobelia; 22, Post-war; 
24, Void; 25 and 26, White rose; 29, Notches; 30, Evangel; 31, Black and 
white. 

DOWN.—2, Expense; 3, Tail; 4, Elevate; 5, Jangles; 6, Care; 7, East 
End; 8, Scrape a living; 
20, Bristol; 21, Aphasia; 22, Pithead; 23, Wrought; 27, Chic; 28, Rash. 


9, Half-heartedly; 15 and 16, Doll’s house; 


ACROSS 


1 and 6. In other words 11 (4, 3, 3, 4) 

. This is easy comparatively (6, 4) 

10. One way to crack nuts (4) 

12. Condition in which he followed illuminated (5) 

13. The look that would shrivel (9) 

14 and 21. Where peers foregather in London? 
(5, 5) 

16. Could you turn a setter into it ? (6) 

20. Dislike is to put it mildly (6) 

25. With the second letter 12 would describe his 
spring song (9) 

26. French province, American State (5) 

27. To live wrongly brings no good (4) 

28. Investors and holiday-makers are glad to see 
this (6, 4) 

29 and 30. Progress, it would seem, but sideways 
(4, 2, 3, 5) 


© 


DOWN 
1. This is easy without comparisons (6) 
2. ‘* As though of hemlock I had drunk 


Or emptied some dull to the d 
—Keats (6) 
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3. Stuff and sticky, too (5) 
4. Predecessor of the cable railway? (4, 4 
[5. “Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless is lawful prize” —Gr » (6) 
7. Traced round (8) 
8. Way down to a beach in Kent (8) 
11. Recant (anagr.) (6) 
15. All of it is trembling (1, 5) 
17. Wails or whales? (8) 
18. Al repast (anagr.) (8) 
19. Prelude to a Spartan’s day (4, 4) 
22. The painter’s version of ‘‘Go to it” (6 
23. Needed for a first-class wedding or beddi: (6) 
24. This is the order in which he would ; i2 
best (6) 
26. This functionary 
month (5) 





suggests an altern: ve 





The winner of Crossword No. 876 
Mrs. Meredith, | 
Manor Cottage, 
Exmouth, Devon. 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given. be len’ 
re-sold. hired out o1 otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio: 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Tan or poppy calf. 
Very limited stocks. 


45/- 
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SS iL OVRIL. Nappy though 
Rear? for’ lhe tniach Wy 


Something tasty to enjoy between rubbers or when you come in after the cinema? 


There’s nothing nicer than Bovril sandwiches—unless it’s Bovril on toast! With a bottle 


of Bovril in the kitchen you need never be at a loss for an appetising bite or sup. 


nd 
y Les IN BOTTLES—New Prices: | oz. 10d.; 2 oz. 1/6; 4 oz. 2/9; 8 oz. 4/10; 16 oz. 8- 








